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The ology to day 


VoLuME XI Juty, 1954 NuMBER 2 


EDITORIAL 


Evanston: Problems and Prospects 


S everybody now knows—at least everybody in the Church—the 
A Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches will con- 
vene at Evanston, Illinois, August 15-31. Within a month, 
the Christian world, with the exception of the Roman Catholic 
Church, will converge upon the North Shore of Chicago to consider 
and to determine the sense in which Jesus Christ is the Hope of the 
World. Delegates from one hundred sixty national Churches and 
from fifty countries are expected to be in attendance. ‘The delegates 
will be supplemented by a number of especially appointed consult- 
ants and accredited visitors. 

It may well be questioned whether the volume of words already 
expended upon pre-Assembly materials and in religious journals and 
the secular press can be fruitfully increased. In an earlier issue (Vol. 
X, No. 3, October 1953), THEOoLocy Topay also gave extended con- 
sideration to the Assembly theme. The aim of these additional re- 
flections is not to comment upon the preliminary discussions of the 
Assembly. It is rather to try briefly, and, as it were, on the eve of 
the Conference, to emphasize again the importance of the gathering 
and the significance of its deliberations. ‘The risk of some repetition 
appears to be worth taking because it is still very difficult to relate 
the faith and life of the local parish to what the late William Temple, 
in his enthronement sermon as Archbishop of Canterbury, called, 
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“the great new fact of our age.”” ‘The fact to which the Archbishop 
referred was the ecumenical movement. 

The World Council of Churches is not a global ecclesiastical super. 
structure set over and set down upon the constituent Churches from 
above. On the contrary, the World Council of Churches is the struc- 
tural form of the ecumenical movement, a movement towards the 
unity of the Churches from within, a movement of obedient response 
to the expressed will of the Lord of the Church, “that they may all 
be one.” It is this movement which has slowly but surely been per. 
meating the Christian Churches during the first half of the twentieth 
century. World Assemblies such as the forthcoming one at Evanston 
are the most conspicuous manifestations of the ecumenical movement. 
But they are not the only manifestations. Indeed, national and con- 
munity Councils of Churches have antedated these world gatherings. 
Long before the word “ecumenical” became part of the current ec- 
clesiastical vocabulary, these Councils of Churches were at work. 
And it has not yet become widely understood that these efforts have 
been and are concrete expressions of what is now called “ecumeni- 
cal” in the faith and life of the Churches. The local parish is now 
perhaps the crucial outpost of the “working of the Spirit” in the 
Churches of the twentieth century. ‘The reciprocal movement hith- 
erto operative between the world and the national and community 
foci of the ecumenical structure must include a similar reciprocity 
at the parish level. ‘The ecumenical reality of the Church is actual 
in the truest sense only when the “call to mission and to unity” 
elicits a fully reciprocal response in the knowledge and obedience 
of faith between the local parish and the community, national, and 
world Councils of the Churches. 

We may, therefore, undertake to explore the problems and the 
prospect of Evanston from the outpost of the local parish. ‘This is 
not to say that these problems do not arise when the ecumenical 
movement is regarded from other points of view. It simply means 
that the parish question must also be raised in an ecumenical setting. 
The question is: how can the local parish discover its own involve: 
ment in the deliberations at Evanston? Or conversely, how do the 
deliberations at Evanston affect the faith and life of the local parish? 

Three problems may be noted by way of a general answer to this 
question. ‘The first is a problem of procedure. The second isa 
problem of substance. ‘The third is a problem of tension. 
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I. PROCEDURE 


One of the most delicate and difficult problems which has beset the 
preparations for Evanston has been occasioned by the procedure for 
dealing with the theme itself. A Commission of Twenty-Five has 
been at work for more than two years, endeavoring to formulate the 
substance of the so-called “Message” of the Assembly. Two drafts 
of a “report of the Advisory Commission on the Theme” have been 
widely circulated. A third report has had all the ear-marks of a “top 
secret” document and will retain this privacy more or less until the 
Assembly convenes. The document will be among the papers for 
delegates only, to be studied in advance of the conference. 

What is the meaning of this procedure? Why should a final draft 
of adocument already widely circulated be so carefully screened from 
view? The “official” explanation is that every effort must be made 
to make possible an ‘Assembly Message”’ that will really be a message 
of the Assembly and not merely a ratification of some document pre- 
viously agreed upon, or if not agreed upon, at least known to every- 
body before the Assembly convenes. The alternative would seem 
to be to allow the Assembly to meet without fore-thought about its 
central declaration, with the consequent risk of a statement, adopted 
under the pressures of the moment, and either ill-considered or un- 
representative of the actual mind of the Assembly, or both. The 
device of committing the final draft of the preparatory work of the 
Committee of Twenty-Five to delegates only is admittedly artificial. 
But how else can deliberation be combined with spontaneity? 

Seen from the perspective of a local parish, this procedure is ad- 
ministratively not unlike the way in which important congregational 
decisions are arrived at. And while there is some truth in the con- 
tention that the structural mechanisms of a world conference are apt 
to be less responsive to creative and critical adaptation than are those 
of a parish, the point cannot be regarded as decisive. The perils of 
size are scarcely disproportional to the perils of parochialism. In- 
deed, the refusal to risk one set of dangers may easily leave one at 
the mercy of the other. 

The ongoing experience of the World Council of Churches may 
be expected to improve the operational sensitivity and effectiveness 
of such a body. Meanwhile, the procedural problem of how to com- 
bine deliberation with spontaneity sharpens the issue of what may 
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be called ‘ecumenical liaison.” This is the issue of achieving the 
maximum dedicated and informed participation of the membership 
of the local parish in the emerging faith and life of the ecumenical 
Church. 

When one remembers how difficult it is to secure dedicated and 
informed ecumenical understanding on the part of the individual 
member of a parish, it may be questioned whether any part of the 
preparatory thinking and discussion ought to have been withdrawn 
from the widest possible circulation. Such a question need not arise 
from any anxiety about the integrity and competence of the “big 
wheels” of the World Council. It is raised here out of a continuing 
concern to narrow the gap in world assemblies of the Churches be- 
tween the “‘repeaters’’ and the “‘novices’’ for the sake of an authentic 
and living (in distinction from a “conference’’) ecumenical unity. 
Reports from some quarters indicate that the possibility is more than 
abstract that some of the strongest available people (strongest in the 
sense of a creative ministry in some phase of the Church’s mission in 
the world) will be absent from some of the delegations at Evanston. 
Apart from the fact that contingencies of this sort cannot be alto- 
gether avoided, it is not unlikely that a more adequately instructed 
ecumenical concern at the local parish level would go a great way 
toward increasing the number of competent people available for par- 
ticipation in world assemblies. 

This means, in the last analysis, a deeper and clearer theological 
tutelage. As the local parish comes to be drawn into the orbit of 
ecumenical deliberations such as those at Evanston, a theological re- 
newal may be looked for which will not only lift the level of theo- 
logical participation in an ecumenical assembly but creatively affect 
the life of the parish in at least two ways. For one thing—and this 
is perhaps particularly urgent for parishes in the United States—the 
parish will begin to pull its own theological oar. As things now 
stand, theological thinking and theological responsibility are now too 
largely assumed by theological faculties. It is important that this 
should be done. But it is no less important that the parishes give 


more place and encouragement than is now being done to theologi- | 


cal leadership on the part of the parish minister. ‘This kind of lead: 
ership is long overdue. Sermons are badly in need of a new depth 
of substance; the laity are in need of an apprehension of the faith 
which strikes the conscience without insulting either human or horse 
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sense; and the parish requires a cutting edge into a complex and 
alienated world. 

The second impact of a livelier involvement of the parish in the 
ecumenical movement has to do with this cutting edge. Existing 
parish procedures tend to fluctuate between perfunctoriness and arti- 
ficially pressured activity. ‘Too little recognition is given to the 
possibility that entirely fresh parish structures are called for in a 
world, deeply involved from inside out in a rising rate and range of 
change. Gimmicks may get a transitory crowd but they will not get 
across to human beings in human communities the transforming 
power of the Christian Gospel. Not least among the considerations 
before the Evanston Assembly are those which have to do with the 
vocational and the community patterns which shape the lives of be- 
lievers today. It is difficult to overestimate the bearing of a more 
adequate “ecumenical liaison” upon the urgent contemporary need 
for an experimental parish mission and structure. 


II. SuBSTANCE 


There is a curious hiatus in the preparatory pamphlets between 
those which deal with the Assembly topics and the Advisory Com- 
mission’s report on the theme. The hiatus is the lack of a com- 
pelling connection between the topics and the theme. 

“In such a time as this, the Church of Jesus Christ cannot but 
speak of hope.” So begins the Second Report on the theme. And 
though we are assured that the third draft has been completely re- 
drafted, all that those of us who are not privy to the delegates’ packet 
can go on is what has been made available to us. But what is the 
bearing of the theme of the Christian Hope upon the six Assembly 
topics? Here is the list: (a) Our One-ness in Christ and Our Dis- 
unity as Churches; (b) Evangelism: the Church’s Neglected Voca- 
tion; (c) The Responsible Society in a World Perspective; (d) In- 
ternational Affairs: Christians in the Struggle for World Community; 
(e) Inter-Group Relations: the Church Amid Racial and Ethnic Ten- 
sions; (f) The Laity—The Christian in His Vocation. It is not 
being suggested that there is no connection between these topic areas 
and the conference theme. But one has only to recall the Amster- 
dam discussions, and those of Oxford and Edinburgh (1937) to rec- 
ognize that one has met many of these problems before. Does Evans- 
ton mean that new names have been given to old faces? Or does 
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Evanston mean that the compelling concern of the Second Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches with the Christian Hope has com- 
pelled an intrinsic concern with the topics to be discussed in the sec- 
tional groups? A good case can be made for an affirmative answer 
to the latter question. But the preparatory material does not clearly 
and compellingly relate these topics to the theme. 

It may be contended, of course, that the working out of this con- 
nection is the task of the Assembly itself. And so it is. Neverthe. 
less, the prospect of a successful achievement of so difficult and com- 
plex an assignment would conceivably have been more promising if 
a sharper focus had been given to it in the preliminary reflection and 
discussion. ‘This is not the place to explore the bearing of the theme 
upon the six topic areas nor the relation of these areas to the theme. 
THEOLOGY Topay may, however, venture to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the sharpest possible delineation of these connections in 
order that the Assembly may make its maximum impact upon a 
world in ferment and transition. 

There can be no doubt that the six areas selected for Assembly 
consideration are crucial areas of inter-relation between the Christian 
Church and the contemporary world. But these areas would be 
crucial areas still if the Assembly were committed to quite another 
theme. What must be pointed out in the clearest possible terms is 
the sense in which the problems of these areas are concrete indica- 
tions of the nature and the relevance of the Christian hope. 

Suppose, for instance, that the Assembly could disabuse the world 
of certain of its misconceptions of what the Christian hope is. Sup- 
pose that the Assembly could make plain and convincing that the 
Christian hope is not primarily concerned with the details of the 
next life but with the point of living now. Suppose the Christian 
hope were set out not as a compensation for despair, an antidote to 
hopelessness, but as an antidote to utopianism, a framework of mean- 
ing in which despair could be combined with dedication in the mak- 
ing of mature and responsible human behavior. Such an achieve- 
ment would not only disabuse the world of misconceptions of the 
Christian hope but the Church as well. And the prospect is not 
fanciful that a Church without illusions in a world which is full of 
them could really be the leaven in the lump. 

Of course, no delegate to the Evanston Assembly desires anything 
else. And the Central Committee of the World Council and those 
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who have prepared the pre-Assembly studies “hope” for just such a 
result. It is not accidental that in the advance discussions the “‘test 
case” should have been provided by the doctrine of the Second Com- 
ing of Christ. ‘This doctrine has been intrinsic to the Christian hope 
from the beginning. And it has largely lost its meaning for contem- 
porary people. Some recovery of this lost significance has been 
slowly under way in recent theology. But scarcely enough ground 
has been regained to offset the extravagances of Dispensationalism 
which still confuse many a mission station and large sections of the 
believing and the unbelieving American public. At Evanston, more- 
over, there will be people whose experience of the tragic character 
of life in the twentieth century is still as vivid as it is deep. And 
they will meet other people at Evanston whose hopes for human 
creativity in history, though considerably chastened by the present 
state of the world, will nevertheless seem disproportionately buoyant. 
The doctrine of the Second Coming of Christ is crucial in these con- 
fusions and encounters because this doctrine has to do with the con- 
nection between the course and the consummation of human experi- 
ence in this world. More broadly stated, the question has to do with 
the connection, if any, between man’s involvement in and the fulfill- 
ment of history. 

Now if it should be given to the Assembly at Evanston to show that 
eschatology is not apocalyptics but politics, the connection between 
the theme and the topics of discussion would acquire a lively actual- 
ity. Apocalyptics are an account of the nature and the relevance of 
hope which cut the Gordian knot between the course and the con- 
summation of human experience in this world. Apocalyptics drive 
a wedge between that which is and that which is to come so that the 
price of historical fulfillment is the destruction of historical involve- 
ment. Apocalyptics sooner or later surrender the forces of history 
to the forces of nature and derive the clues to “the end” from the 
evidences of cosmic convulsion. But politics are concerned with 
what it takes to make and to keep the whole of human life whole. 
Politics are an account of the nature and the relevance of hope which 
tightens the bond between the course and the consummation of hu- 
man experience in this world. Politics provide the terms and the 
structures by which the fulfillment of history invades and transforms 
the labyrinth of human involvement in history. 

Hope, eschatologically (and politically) regarded, gives point and 
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purpose, dedication and direction, to everything that is going on now. 
The great transvaluation of human experience becomes a live option. 
Life is no longer lived “from beginning to end” but “from the end 
to the beginning.”” As Mr. E. E. Cummings has recently put it, in 
a charming and moving autobiographical narrative: “the two indis- 
pensable factors in life, my mother always maintained, were ‘health 
and a sense of humor.’ And although her health eventually failed 
her, she kept her sense of humor to the beginning” (Six Non-Lectures, 
Harvard University Press, 1953, p. 12). Mr. Cummings’ ancestors 
appear to have been Unitarian. But there is an authentic percep- 
tion here of the transforming power of the Christian hope. And not 
the least of the prospects at Evanston (though perhaps a bit remote) 
is the prospect that the eschatological discussions there could help 
American Protestantism to heal a breach in its own life, occasioned 
perhaps by a too humorless orthodoxy. 

Lest it be argued that this view of eschatology is even more remote 
from the Bible than from the Unitarians, it is worth recalling the New 
‘Testament images which cluster around the Second Coming of Christ. 
There are the “present age’”’ and the “‘age to come”’; the “Kingdom of 
God” and the “Messiah”; the ‘‘powers of this world” and the “power 
of God.” Jesus of Nazareth came preaching—not, “repent and be- 
lieve, for the Kingdom of God is at hand’’—but, “the time is fulfilled, 
and the kingdom of God is at hand; repent, and believe in the gos- 
pel” (Mark 1: 14). And he defined his mission in terms of an ancient 
political vision: ‘“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has 
anointed me to preach good news to the poor. He has sent me to 
proclaim release to the captives and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty those who are oppressed, to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord” (Lk. 4: 18-19). The Second Coming is “second” 
because the “‘first’’ coming has already occurred. Conversely, the 
perspective of the “‘first’’ coming is not a backward but a forward look 
toward the day of his coming again “in power and in glory.””. When 
eschatology is politics, the Christian hope provides the Christian faith 
with the perspective and the actuality of its creative context in the 
redemptive historical activity of the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. “We know that the whole creation has been groaning 
in travail together until now; and not only the creation, but we our- 
selves, who have the first fruits of the Spirit, groan inwardly as we 
wait for adoption as sons, the redemption of our bodies. For in this 
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hope we were saved” (Rom. 8: 22, 23). Thus what Christians hope 
for supplies not only the context of their faith but the context out of 
which the terms and structures are derived for dealing with the prob- 
lems raised by the Assembly topics. 

Here are factory workers, social workers, doctors, teachers, farm- 
ers and farm laborers, journalists, housewives. The Introductory 
Leaflet (No. 6) asks: “what is the relation of such an occupation in 
its modern form to the will of God ...? What requires to be 
changed in this form, and how can such a change be brought about?” 
When eschatology is politics, such questions cease to become abstract 
because they can be answered in the terms and structures of concrete 
vocational situations and responsibilities. For in this hope we were 
saved. When eschatology is politics, who is the bearer of illusions 
in international dealings with the dynamics of totalitarianism? In 
the context of this hope, negotiation becomes an instrument of re- 
conciliation not of weakness, and the dogmatism of totalitarianism 
becomes a measure of the loss of hope. When eschatology is poli- 
tics, our unity as Churches becomes so fundamental, that the meas- 
ure of the seriousness with which we take our divisions is the extent 
to which we deprive them of their power to keep those, who are com- 
mitted to what God is doing in the world, apart. And it is not only 
to the discussions at Evanston but to the faith and life of the local 
parish that the actuality of this kind of hope applies. 


III. TENsION 


Councils of so wide a scope and over such complex problems are 
understandably beset by tensions. What we are concerned about 
in this connection is not with those tensions which will, in one way 
or another, find their way to the surface of debate and resolution. 
It is rather to certain sub-surface tensions that attention may be called 
as the time for the Assembly approaches. This is important because 
it could be that Evanston will be more of a disappointment than a 
hope. There are many who have been uneasy about the fact that 
the conference should be meeting in the United States which is 
scarcely a neutral area of the world’s conflicts and which is, in addi- 
tion, under the benighted McCarran Act with its marked hostility 
to freedom of movement in the world and its marked reversal of 
America’s hospitality to the world. How, in such a setting, can the 
Christian Churches commend anything to a world, one half of which 
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is prepared to regard Christianity as already too committed to tradi- 
tions of imperialism and colonialism, and the other half seems often 
to regard the shadow of totalitarianism as long and broad enough to 
obscure God’s eschatological politics, and to charge whose who differ 
either with illusions or ill-will? 

There will be those at Evanston who will find it difficult to under- 
stand eschatological analysis in other than Biblical vocabulary and 
those who have become impatient with eschatalogical analysis because 
they have not considered the possibility that Biblical insights are not 
limited to Biblical vocabulary. ‘There will be those at Evanston who 
will be impatient of the painstaking specialized knowledge and ex- 
perience essential to the accurate grasp of the difficult concrete prob- 
lems raised by the Assembly topics and who will be inclined to feel 
that the essential responsibility of the conference is with a theologi- 
cal formulation of the central theme. On the other hand, there will 
be those who will be impatient of theological analysis, who strangely 
enough are not uncongenial to technical analysis in other fields but 
who have allowed themselves to believe that theology is for profes- 
sionals on the periphery and certainly not for them. 

These tensions are not new in ecumenical assemblies. “They may 
be aggravated, however, by the peculiar climate of American ways 
of organizing and publicizing such a meeting. And these American 
habits could be aggravated by the circumstance that an assembly of 
the World Council of Churches is new to the United States. On the 
other hand, there is a very real promise that whatever may be the 
difficulties and disappointments arising within the Assembly itself, 
its meeting in the United States may go a long way toward lifting the 
Churches of this country to a deeper comprehension of “‘the great 
new fact of our age,”’ the ecumenical movement. Surely no nation 
is more sorely in need of the transforming power of a new birth of 
freedom which lies within the eschatological politics of the Christian 
hope. 

The problems confronting and surrounding the Assembly by no 
means obscure its prospects. The problems and prospects before 
the gathering both contribute to the crucial significance of its assem- 
bling and of its deliberations. Indeed the Assembly is a moving and 
serious response of hope to “the one great hope that is all the time 
burning in us and compelling us to cherish a multitude of hopes for 
man in his temporal history and temporal concerns. All such deeds 
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of hope are indeed perishable. . . . But in the light of that hope we 
can make our own testimony to the truth that to God belongs not 
only our past and our present, but also our future’ (The Second Ad- 
visory Commission’s Report on the Theme). 

PauL L. LEHMANN 


“Into the Region of Wonder’’ 


always makes his way through the realm of law into the re- 

gion of wonder.” Should not the wise theologian do the 
same? Hard facts and eternal laws and singular truths, whether dog- 
matically or existentially conceived, can never quite contain the “‘un- 
searchable riches of Christ.” Should not, then, even the theologian 
at last surrender all pride of knowledge and, in humility and rever- 
ence, enter into “the fellowship of the mystery, which from the be- 
ginning of the world hath been hid in God’’? 


( ILBERT HIGHET observed recently that “the wise scientist 


This issue of ‘THEOLocy Topay begins with a call to wondering 
pilgrimage by a Christian poet and theologian from China: 


“A new Jerusalem we seek, 
Realm of unchanging light.” 


As a declaration of hope and a challenge to action, the hymn is espe- 
cially appropriate as the World Council of Churches gathers at Ev- 
anston to consider the theme—‘‘Christ the Hope of the World.” The 
late Dr. Timothy T’ingfang Lew, author of the hymn, was one of 
the best-loved saints of the Christian Church in China. His gentle 
leadership in the ecumenical movement is characterized by his own 
memorable phrase, “Let us agree to differ, but resolve to love.” 


Surprisingly enough, there is also something of a movement out of 
the “realm of law into the region of wonder” in the hitherto highly 
technical and critical field of New Testament scholarship, as can be 
seen in John Wick Bowman’s lucid survey, “From Schweitzer to 
Bultmann.” The liberal “Jesus of history’”—once confidently ex- 
posed by the critics as only a somewhat heretical Rabbi—is no more. 
Schweitzer’s rediscovery of eschatology recovered for New Testament 
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studies the Messiah and Lord of history. Bowman’s analysis of the 
conflicting currents in New Testament studies, together with his own 
forthright championship of Biblical (or Prophetic) Realism, make 
this article unusually pertinent background reading on the Evanston 


theme. 
John Wick Bowman is the distinguished Robert Dollar Professor 


of New Testament Interpretation at San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary. He is familiar to readers not only for his contributions to THE- 
oLocy Topay, but for his well-known books, including The Intention 
of Jesus (1943) and The Religion of Maturity (1948). 


In “A Theology of Involvement,” E. L. Allen reminds us that won- 
der is no substitute for commitment. “Religious expression is bound 
to the concrete situation,” he says, quoting Martin Buber, and he 
adds, “‘he who makes any statement about God must be prepared to 
face the challenge: What difference does it make to your life that you 
speak thus of him?” Such an existential emphasis is a good balance 
to too much concentration on eschatological mysteries. Allen’s arti- 
cle, therefore, is most timely: a practical illustration of how a theol- 
ogy of involvement works, with particular reference to the doctrines 
of creation, providence, resurrection, the Church, and God’s own 
involvement with the world. 

E. L. Allen is head of the Department of Divinity, King’s College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. A regular contributor to the Hibbert Jour- 
nal on the subject of current theological literature, he has recently 
published a number of informative booklets summarizing the posi- 
tions of various modern theologians, such as Barth, Brunner, Nie- 
buhr, Tillich, and others. 


Peculiarly appropriate to the theme of this editorial is the poem, 
‘Theologies,” by Nathaniel Micklem, the recently retired Principal 
of Mansfield College (Congregational), Oxford, and now guest pro- 
fessor at the Vanderbilt University School of Religion, Nashville, 
Tennessee. It was submitted ‘with some hesitation’’ by Dr. Mick- 
lem, but happily received as an unusually apt description of the way 
“into the region of wonder”’: 


‘Not that his eyes can bear Truth’s very sight, 
But that her saving beams have set his thoughts alight.” 
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The thesis of Dr. Schattenmann’s article, ‘““The Little Apocalypse 
of the Synoptics and the First Epistle of Peter,” is deliberately pro- 
vocative, and may be opposed by some. His argument that the si- 
lences of I Peter are a sufficient basis for purging Mark 13 of elements 
which, in his opinion, are not original, is not altogether convincing, 
but THEOLOGY ‘Topay welcomes the opportunity to publish the study 
as an aspect of eschatological thinking now going on in the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church of Germany. It is a condensation of a lecture 
delivered at an ecumenical conference of the Evangelical Academy 
in Tutzing, Bavaria, in late 1953. 

The author, Pastor Johannes Schattenmann, has been minister of 
the parish of Solln, a suburb of Munich, since 1936. He spent two 
years (1927-29) at Union Theological Seminary, New York, as grad- 
uate fellow and Assistant in Christian Ethics, and in 1929 was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Theology at Union. It is particu- 
larly gratifying to find such an exegetical study coming from the 
parish ministry, for the theological responsibility of the Church has 
been carried on too exclusively by theological faculties. ‘The trans- 
lation is by Dr. Schattenmann’s daughter, Ingeborg, now visiting in 
the United States. 


Lest it be concluded from the current spate of eschatological stud- 
ies that man’s only hope is “at the end,’ Canon F. W. Dillistone’s 
“The Recovery of the Doctrine of Justification by Faith” turns the 
attention of the anxious to a firm and present truth: “Christ receiv- 
eth sinful men.” Against the background of a psychological analysis 
of our times, he makes the doctrine take on new relevance. Man has 
failed in his attempt to justify himself, whether through the self- 
afirmations of the existentialists, or the self-sublimations of the Com- 
munists and Nazis. The end is still despair and meaninglessness. 
There is only one hope: ‘““The man who can never gain acceptance 
through being justified by the higher self or by the social collective 
is finally justified by the God who accepts even the sinner and the 
doubter.”’ 

F. W. Dillistone, whose treatment gives new dimensions to this 
central doctrine of the reformation, is Canon of Liverpool Cathedral, 
and an Associate Editor of THEoLocy Topay. He has held profes- 
sorships at Wycliffe College in Toronto, and at the Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary, Cambridge, Mass. ‘The latest of his many signifi- 
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cant contributions to theological literature is The Structure of the 
Divine Society (1951). 


In comparison with the Anglican communion, so ably represented 
by Canon Dillistone, the Reformed Churches have been, some think, 
liturgically sluggish, and therefore reluctant to move beyond law 
“into the realm of wonder.” We have been commended for our 
theological scholarship, observes James H. Nichols in “The Liturgi- 
cal Tradition of the Reformed Churches,” and for our preaching, 
and our active sense of social responsibility. “But who,” he asks, 
‘““was ever converted to a Presbyterian or Congregational Church by 
the expressiveness and reverence of our common worship?” His 
article is an appeal for the rediscovery of the liturgical riches of the 
Reformed heritage—riches from which once even Anglicans were 
not ashamed to borrow, but which we have neglected to our impov- 
erishment. 

James H. Nichols speaks as a Presbyterian minister and a historian. 
Since 1943 he has been Professor of the History of Christianity in the 
Federated Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago. He is 
co-editor of the Journal of Religion, and is the author of Primer for 
Protestants (1947) and Democracy and the Churches (1951). 


“Christ and Ingeld’”’ by Roland M. Frye reaches back beyond the 
Reformation into the heroic age of Christian expansion to deal with 
an ever-recurring question: how can the Christian faith win a pagan 
culture without compromising the faith or destroying the culture? 
It was done once, triumphantly, by the early missionaries to pagan 
and barbaric England. ‘The secret, says Dr. Frye, quoting the Ven- 
erable Bede, was “the apostolic rule” of conversion: “‘begin with 
milk, not meat.” ‘Today we, like Columba and Augustine and 
Aidan, are likewise facing a non-Christian culture with the faith, 
and the manner of approach so successfully employed by them might 
well have its lessons for us. 

In his article, Dr. Roland M. Frye, of the Department of English, 
Emory University in Georgia, traces the history of the missionary 
impact of Christianity on pagan Britain as revealed in the gradual 
transformation of Old English literature. His doctoral studies at 
Princeton University on religious elements in Shakespeare, coupled 
with a year of further study at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
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uniquely qualify him to trace the theological implications of literary 
trends. 


In “Freedom, Truth, and Commitment in the Christian College,” 
Harold Durfee addresses himself to one of the major issues of the 
day, the problem of freedom of thought and inquiry. Which is the 
better guarantee of free inquiry, he asks, the Christian school, or the 
secular institution? It is widely supposed that Christian commit- 
ment shackles the free search for truth, and only the secular school 
is free. But Professor Durfee pricks the bubble of that illusion. 
It is commitment which makes objectivity possible, he declares. 
“Unless truth has an ontological reference which is more than human 
sense experience or usefulness, the freedom of science is but the mo- 
mentary tolerance of an optimistic age.”” Only “if truth is grounded 
in the very power of being”’ is there no right to suppress truth; and 
only in proportion as men are “faithful to the One who makes all 
free” is there real freedom of speech and thought and inquiry. 

Writing from a key chair in a Christian college, “the throne-room 
of intellectual and academic freedom,” as he calls it, Professor Har- 
old A. Durfee’s article is a careful, thoughtful approach to a basic 
problem. ‘The author is chairman of the Department of Philosophy 
at Park College, Parkville, Missouri. 


From one of the greatest secular universities of the land there came 
this year another no less insistent emphasis on freedom. Columbia 
University, in New York, took as the theme of its bicentennial cele- 
bration, ‘“Man’s right to knowledge, and the free use thereof.” One 
of the major addresses given in connection with the celebration was 
the speech of John A. Mackay, Moderator (1953-54) of the Presby- 
terlan Church, U. S. A., and Chairman of the Editorial Council of 
TuEeoLocy Topay, on the subject, ‘““New Frontiers in the Life of the 
Church,” which is published here as the concluding article of this 
issue. ‘Taking the word “frontier” in its two senses of “beyondness”’ 
and “‘embattledness,”’ Dr. Mackay issues a moving call to an embattled 
Church in a hostile world to march once more beyond the old fron- 
tiers into new frontiers of human renewal, ecumenical action, and 
prophetic responsibility. His is more than a defense of freedom 
against the ‘‘faceless, nameless, and immune” informer. ‘Righteous- 
ness,’ he reminds us, “is a more basic concept than security.” 

SAMUEL H. MorFetr 





“A NEW JERUSALEM WE SEEK” 


By TimotHy TINGFANG LEw* 


A new Jerusalem we seek, 
Realm of eternal joy, 
Where sound not cries of frightened men 
Whom tyrants would destroy. 
Oh, when we dream of Thy advent 
Our hearts forget their pain; 
We nerve us for the bitter fight, 
And turn our loss to gain. 


A new Jerusalem we seek, 
Realm of abundant good; 
Its ruler is the Carpenter 
Who with the poor has stood. 


There want shall not again prevail, 
There class shall disappear, 
There exploitation shall no more 


Cause poverty and fear. 


A new Jerusalem we seek, 
Realm of abiding peace, 

Where God’s own Son, the crucified, 
Makes hate and strife to cease: 


* This hymn by the late Dr. Timothy T’ingfang Lew originally appeared in a collection 
known as Hymns of Universal Praise (1936), a co-operative project sponsored by six major 
Church bodies in China. The English translation was prepared by Dr. Frank W. Price, for 
many years a missionary in China and now minister of the New Monmouth Church, Lexing- 
ton, Virginia, and Moderator of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., during 1953-54. Dr. Price 
translated twenty-three such hymns which have been published with music in pamphlet form 
by the Board of World Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., Nashville, Tennessee, under 
the title Chinese Christian Hymns (1953). The hymn printed above may be sung to the Chi- 
nese tune harmonized by Bliss Wiant or to “Materna” (“O Mother Dear, Jerusalem”). 
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Where love receives each race and state 
And turns none from the door; 

Where swords are changed into plowshares, 
And men learn war no more. 


A new Jerusalem we seek, 
Realm of the wise and free, 
Under the law of God’s own Word 
‘That was and is to be. 
There despotism never will 
Enslave the human mind, 
But face to face with perfect truth 
We shall all wisdom find. 


A new Jerusalem we seek, 
Realm of unchanging light, 

Oh, when we dream of Thy advent 
Bright hope breaks on our sight. 


Give us a part in Thy great work, 
Make Thou our weak hands strong. 
Thy will be done, Thy Kingdom come 
And triumph over wrong. Amen. 





FROM SCHWEITZER TO BULTMANN 


By JoHN Wick BowMAN 


honor of setting up the discussion forum and propounding 

the relevant questions must go in large part to the old “lib. 
eral” school of theology which was dominant at the turn of the cen- 
tury. For this reason, and because Schweitzer himself was trained 
in and reacted strongly against the teachings of this school, it is es- 
sential to begin a discussion of his views against the “liberal’’ back- 
ground. It will be sufficient here to remind ourselves of several of 
its more significant contributions to New Testament studies. 

In the first place, it was largely members of this school who, fired 
by the budding scientific spirit of the day, did the research (archaeo- 
logical and literary) required to undergird a sound grammatico- 
historical exegesis of the Scriptures. And it was in great part due 
to their influence that unrelenting search was made for the Sitz im 
Leben behind the thought of the Biblical writers, that in its light 
their meaning might be interpreted. ‘This school accepted the “‘two- 
document hypothesis” in the matter of the Synoptic Problem and, 
in the person of Canon B. H. Streeter, further elaborated the same 
into a ‘“‘four-document hypothesis’—this latter not being acceptable, 
however, to all members of the school. 

The “liberal” philosophy of history was a composite product made 
up of the Hegelian dialectic and the Darwinian theory of evolution. 
Hence, its “Jesus of history” was a somewhat heretical Rabbi—the 
finest flower of the human race to date, no doubt, but a mere “‘son of 
man” in the Aramaic sense of a human being—who claimed for him- 
self no more than the office of preacher of a social gospel and who was 
intent upon setting up God’s reign of social righteousness among his 
fellows. This Jesus was severely critical of the legalism of the Phari- 
sees by whose “traditions” the social ethic of the Hebrew prophets 
had been so largely obscured. But, though he addressed himself to 
man qua man—and not to the Jew as Jew—the Jesus of the ‘liberal’ 
school did not look beyond the confines of his Jewish culture. In 


| yo the present generation of New Testament scholars the 
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this respect he shared the particularism of his Jewish contemporaries 
and thought in terms of a gospel requiring that men in order to be 
saved must ally themselves with God’s chosen people, the Jews. 

It was obviously impossible that such a Jesus—whose Weltanschau- 
ung was determined by the limitations of the Jewish culture within 
which he had been raised—should have envisaged the Universal 
Church of the epistles (particularly, Paul’s), or that he should have 
employed the word “church” as descriptive of his little band of fol- 
lowers as though he anticipated their growing into a fellowship that 
would encircle the globe, or that he should have contemplated the 
redemption of the world through either himself as Redeemer or the 
Church as a redemptive society. He conceived of himself, indeed, 
as ‘sent only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (Matt. 15: 24), 
one through whose efforts the Kingdom of God should come upon 
the Jewish scene in the sense of amelioration of the Jew’s social and 
economic lot and betterment of his ethical attitudes. 

To this portrait of the so-called “historical Jesus,” Mark—or better, 
“Ur-Marcus’—provided the chronological frame of reference, “Q” 
in large part his social teachings, ““M” the particularism mentioned, 
and “‘L” the compassionate interest in man qua man. John was 
largely neglected as being an unreliable reconstruction of the second 
century under the dominance of the “Pauline theology.” No place 
could be found in this picture for miracles—particularly for “nature 
miracles’’—nor for the possibility of a so-called ‘‘messianic conscious- 
ness” on Jesus’ part, not, at all events, for one transcending the limi- 
tations of his Jewish environment. Nor did this Jesus share the 
apocalyptic views of his contemporaries: Mark 13 was a “Little Apoc- 
alypse’”’ of Jewish origin worked over by the later Church and placed 
on Jesus’ lips, as were all the sayings of an eschatological type attrib- 
uted to him by the synoptic evangelists. 

In the above summary the thought more especially of Adolf Har- 
nack, Oscar Holtzmann, Wilhelm Herrmann, and to some extent of 
Shailer Matthews and Walter Rauschenbusch among others will be 
recognized. ‘The thought of the “liberal” school to a degree delim- 
ited the framework and provided the “terms of reference” within 
which discussion in the matter of Christian origins has proceeded for 
half a century and more. For it was in the milieu of such ideas as 
the above set forth by liberal scholarship—held together as these were 
rather loosely by such popular catchphrases as “‘social gospel” and 
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“kingdom of God,” the latter interpreted as the condition resulting 
within history from the bettering of man’s lot through leavening his 
group experiences by the former—that such questions as the follow. 
ing naturally arose: Is the ““Q” Jesus, indeed, the real “Jesus of his. 
tory’? or, for that matter, is the “‘particularistic Jesus” of ‘“M”’ the 
real Jesus? Is Mark’s outline of events to be trusted any more than 
his portrayal of an “‘apocalyptic Son of Man”’ rejected by the liberals? 
If the later Church—represented by the separate traditions of the 
Synoptic sources, Acts, Paul, John, Hebrews, and the rest—gives us 
opposing views of the “Jesus of history,” which of these is to be ac. 
cepted as authentic, or may all be wrong? Can we ever hope, in- 
deed, to get behind the Church’s portraits to the real Jesus? Was 
he, to put the matter very bluntly indeed, social reformer or apoca- 
lyptic fanatic, “son of man” in the Semitic sense of the phrase or 
“Son of Man” from Heaven as in Daniel or as, at all events, in the 
Similitudes of I Enoch, Rabbi or Messiah, prophet or Suffering Serv- 
ant? And is it possible to determine what he was to himself—had he, 
to employ a much-abused and most inadequate term, a “messianic 
consciousness”? ‘To the everlasting credit of the liberal school it 
should be remembered that its members exposed these problems with 
relentless courage and, both by their affirmations and denials, pointed 
up the issues involved—issues of such importance and difficulty that 
we are by no means even yet done with them. 


I 


But, though liberalism in one way and another is responsible for 
the questions which emerge today in the round-table discussions car- 
ried on by New Testament scholars, it would be far from true to say 
that the answers proposed to these questions by the “‘liberals”’ repre- 
sent the opinions of modern scholarship. Quite the contrary—most 
of the liberal “‘solutions”’ have been rejected as one-sided, unrealistic, 
tending to “modernize” Jesus rather than really seeing him in the 
ethos of the contemporary Jewish culture, prone to ignore “hard 
facts’”’ which stand in the way of the particular “reconstruction” to 
which this or that scholar stood committed. 

The liberal view that, by its critical methodology, legendary accre- 
tions could be distilled off and the “Jesus of history” made to emerge 
intact sans “messianic consciousness,” sans eschatological interest, sans 
all supernatural characteristics, and the like (Historizmus), was at- 
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tacked during the first two decades of the present century from two 
sides—in both cases on the part of scholars trained in the liberal tra- 
dition. From the side of Biblical Theology, the attack was led by 
Albert Schweitzer and others of his school of “consistent eschatology,” 
from that of Systematic Theology, by Karl Barth and his colleagues 
among the “dialectic theologians.”” In the present article our con- 
cern is with the former of these only. 

It is clear from his Quest * that Schweitzer acknowledges assistance 
from two sides in his negative reaction to the liberal reconstruction 
of Jesus’ life and teaching. The first of these is the stand taken by 
Johannes Weiss in his Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes (1892, 
2nd edit. 1900) *—the position which Schweitzer himself developed 
into what he calls “thoroughgoing eschatology”; * the second, the 
equally ‘“‘thoroughgoing scepticism” * of Wilhelm Wrede as elabo- 
rated in his Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien (1901). 

With Weiss’s position and its revolutionary reaction against the 
old liberal view of the “kingdom of God” as an evolutionary develop- 
ment, in terms of a community embodying a particular social ethic 
to be set up within the temporal scene, Schweitzer was in full accord. 
“Progress always consists,” he remarked, “in taking one or other of 
two alternatives, in abandoning the attempt to combine them”’ (p. 
237). Accordingly, he saw the three great landmarks of progress in 
the realm of New Testament Theology to consist in the laying down 
of three alternatives and the selection in each case of the right one— 
by Strauss, the alternative “either purely historical or purely super- 
natural,” by the Tiibingen school, “either Synoptic or Johannine,” 
by Weiss, “either eschatological or non-eschatological.” Schweitzer, 
therefore, identified himself with Weiss’s contention that for Jesus 
the “kingdom of God” lay only and wholly in the future, where also 
the exercise of his Messiahship (his coming as the “Son of Man’’—“a 
purely eschatological designation of the Messiah’’) would be found, 
as well as with that scholar’s view that the ethic of Jesus was not one 
applying to the kingdom particularly, but rather a “penitential disci- 
pline” (what Schweitzer was to term “an Interimsethik”’) to fit men 
in this life to enter the apocalyptic kingdom (p. 239). 

1The Quest of the Historical Jesus (German, 1906; Engl. tran. 1910 and 2nd edit. 1911). 
The edition of 1911 is cited here. 

2 Ibid., pp. 237 ff. 


3 Ibid., p. 329. 
4Ibid., pp. 328 ff. 
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Schweitzer’s interest in the work of Wilhelm Wrede was of quite 
a different character. He found himself in agreement with Wrede’s 
“thoroughgoing scepticism” precisely at two points only—namely, in 
the latter’s reading ‘‘the Marcan text again with simplicity of mind” 
—a “‘simplicity’’ which amounted to “dispensing with the connecting 
links which it has been accustomed to discover between the sections 
of the narrative (pericopes),” to “looking at each one separately, and 
recognising that it is difficult to pass from one to the other” (p. 331); 
and in discovering in the Marcan narrative “a dogmatic element” 
which “has intruded itself into the description of this Life—some- 
thing which has no concern with the events which form the outward 
course of that Life. ‘This dogmatic element is the Messianic secret 
of Jesus and all the secrets and concealments which go along with it” 
(p. 335). In his Das Messianitats- und Leidensgeheimnis, which ap- 
peared the same year (1901) as Wrede’s book, Schweitzer had already 
pointed out the same two characteristics of the Marcan narrative. 

Once again, in dealing with Wrede as with Weiss, the “either/or” 
principle is present in Schweitzer’s thought. ‘‘Either the Marcan 
text as it stands is historical,’ he contends, “and therefore to be re- 
tained, or it is not, and then it should be given up. What is really 
unhistorical is any softening down of the wording, and the meaning 
which it naturally bears’ (p. 334). It is just at this point that 
Schweitzer parts company with Wrede, for, while the latter wholly 
rejects the “dogmatic” element in Mark—the so-called “Messianic 
secret’’—as the invention of the early Christian community read back 
into the mind of the historic Jesus, the former accepts the same as 
truly historical in the best sense of the term and so as representing 
Jesus’ own mind on the subject. It was, according to Schweitzer, 
Jesus, and not the primitive Church, who originated the view of his 
eschatological Messiahship and the immanent coming of the apoca- 
lyptic kingdom over which he should reign (pp. 337 ff.). 

For a systematic presentation of Schweitzer’s own position, as well 
as for his arguments in refutation of Wrede’s views on the “Messianic 
secret,’ the reader is referred to the two closing chapters of the 
Quest.’ It must be sufficient here to point out that, after laboriously 
arguing for Jesus’ views as being those of the “thoroughgoing escha- 
tology” which Schweitzer finds first elaborated successfully in the 


5 For a criticism of Schweitzer’s view, cf. my article entitled “The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus” in Interpretation (April, 1949), pp. 184-193. 
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work of Johannes Weiss, he totally rejects our Lord’s teaching about 
himself and the nature of the kingdom of God as thus outlined! We 
have, indeed, in Schweitzer the anomaly of a scholar who does not 
belong to his own school of thought—not, that is to say, so far as that 
school would endeavor to identify its own teachings with those of 
the historic Jesus! For, he writes, “we must be prepared to find that 
the historical knowledge of the personality and life of Jesus will not 
be a help, but perhaps even an offence to religion . . . not the his- 
torical Jesus, but the spirit which goes forth from Him and in the 
spirits of men strives for new influence and rule, is that which over- 
comes the world.” ‘He comes to us as One unknown, without a 
name, as of old, by the lake-side, He came to those men who knew 
Him not. He speaks to us the same word: ‘Follow thou me’! and 
sets us to the tasks which He has to fulfil for our time” (pp. 399, 401). 
It is this anomaly in Schweitzer’s thought which has been so largely 
overlooked and has, accordingly, led to his being misunderstood by 
many of his contemporaries. It explains why this great New Testa- 
ment theologian could renounce his professorship and go out to 
“darkest Africa” as a medical missionary; not Jesus’ teaching, but his 
manner of fulfilling what he believed to be the Father’s will for him, 


is of value for us today and wholly worthy of our emulation, in 
Schweitzer’s opinion.* 


II 


Wrede and Schweitzer—so dissimilar in some respects in their con- 
clusions—were pioneers at the two points of their agreement as above 
elaborated. Others had hinted in these two directions before their 
day, it is true, but in their thoroughgoing application of these two 
principles of interpretation to the Gospel data and in the founding 
of their conclusions unhesitatingly upon them, they are unique, and 
hence, pioneers. And it is perhaps not too bold to generalize at this 
point with the remark that, while the old “liberalism’’ of Herrmann, 
Harnack, and the like raised the problems with which we are still 
wrestling today, the “thoroughgoing scepticism” of Wrede and the 
equally ‘‘thoroughgoing eschatology” of Schweitzer have marked out 
for us the foci between which contemporary solutions oscillate. 

In their two principles taken together, they were hovering on the 
brink of a great discovery which some twenty years later was to give 


6 Cf. further Schweitzer’s “epilogue” in E. N. Mozley’s The Theology of Albert Schweitzer 
(1951), pp. 87-117. 
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birth to a new methodology for the study of the oral tradition lying 
behind our written Gospels. This was Formgeschichte—the study 
of the pericopes of Mark and the other Gospels in their separate units 
and in their several Sitzen im Leben, much as Wrede and Schweitzer 
had foreseen to be essential! Generally speaking, the years since the 
introduction of this methodology into the study of the problem of 
Christian origins have seen the emergence and crystallizing of a sharp 
cleavage in opinion among New Testament scholars. This cleavage 
has to do more especially with the conclusions drawn relative to the 
two topics of—(a) the historic Jesus’ “messianic consciousness,” and 
(b) his adherence to the apocalyptic view current in his time. 

With regard to the first of these topics, it should be noted that the 
cleavage referred to follows generally that between Wrede and 
Schweitzer themselves. Those to the “left’’ have tended in the di- 
rection of Wrede’s “thoroughgoing scepticism,” those to the “right” 
have swung to the side of Schweitzer’s “thoroughgoing eschatology.” 

Thus, Bultmann and his colleagues of the Form-critical school gen- 
erally reject every attempt to “‘psychologize” the mind of Jesus suff- 
ciently to assert what he may have held about himself—as, for exam- 
ple, that he considered himself ‘‘Messiah,” ‘Son of Man,” “Suffering 
Servant,” or “Son of God.” These views were all introduced into 
the Gospel data by either the early Jewish or later Hellenistic Church 
according to Bultmann—it is the Sitz im Leben of one or other of 
these communities which provides the background congenial to the 
adopting of such concepts relative to Jesus’ person. In his Theology 
of the New Testament, vol. 1 (1951) Bultmann has advanced his most 
mature views on this topic and he spends seven out of the scant thirty 
pages devoted to ‘““The Message of Jesus” to proving that the historic 
Jesus had no “messianic consciousness,” but that contrariwise it was 
“in the circles of Hellenistic Christianity in which the synoptics took 
form”’ that such was attributed to him (p. 32). Hence, he allies him- 
self in so many words with Wrede’s theory of the “Messiah-secret.” 

On the other hand, beginning with Maurice Goguel’s “La Vie de 
Jésus” (1932; Engl. tran. 1933; 2nd French edit. 1950), there have 
been those who—while acknowledging to a limited degree the exist- 
ence of the pericopes so dear to the heart of the Form Critics—have 
been more intent on asserting the general historical (and chronologi- 
cal) accuracy of the Gospel narratives, particularly of Mark, and more 
especially as concerns their attributing a ‘“‘messianic consciousness” 
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to Jesus.” At this point, these writers generally tend to the side of 
Schweitzer in his interpretation of the data in terms of the dogmatic 
interest being forced upon the history by the historical Jesus himself 
and like that scholar they accept Jesus’ belief in his essential Messiah- 
ship, in his being the “Son of Man” in the titular sense, and even in 
his fulfilling the concept of the ‘Suffering Servant’”’ of Deutero- 
Isaiah.*® 

As regards the second topic above-mentioned about which there 
is a definite cleavage of opinion among New Testament scholars at 
the present time, it cannot be said that the lines are drawn as clearly 
as in relation to the first. For at this point the problem becomes to 
a degree one of semantics. It is not enough, as Schweitzer fondly 
imagines, to observe that Jesus was or was not an “eschatologist” or 
an “‘apocalyptist,” nor that in either case the main topic of his preach- 
ing was the coming of the “kingdom of God.” For all of these terms 
require careful definition and unfortunately there is no unanimity 
here. The problem is further complicated by that of the relation 
of the Church to the kingdom, of whether Jesus conceived of the 
Church at all, and of how the second topic (Jesus’ adherence to the 
apocalyptic views) relates to the first (Jesus’ “ 
ness’’). 

In a brief summary such as the present, it must suffice to make cer- 
tain generalizations suggestive of the directions taken by contempo- 
rary thought. ‘Thus, it is reasonably accurate to remark that those 
who hold with Wrede’s “thoroughgoing scepticism” as regards the 
matter of Jesus’ awareness of his mission, find little difficulty in pass- 
ing over to Schweitzer’s “thoroughgoing eschatology” when discuss- 
ing Jesus’ views on the kingdom of God! Equally, there are some 
who hold with Schweitzer to Jesus’ “messianic consciousness” but are 
prepared to go over to Wrede and indeed to the old liberal position 
regarding the matter of Jesus’ lack of interest in the problem of escha- 
tology! And there are various mediating positions dependent in 
large degree on differing definitions of the terms under consideration. 

Bultmann, again, may be taken as the typical example of the first 
of the above phenomena, C. H. Dodd of the second, and the names 


messianic conscious- 


7 Cf. for Goguel’s position, the 2nd French edition, pp. 31 ff., 160-190, and pp. 246 ff. with 
472 ff. 

8 Representative of Bultmann’s associates in the matter of Jesus’ knowledge of himself and 
his mission are R. H. Lightfoot, F. C. Grant, Martin Dibelius, Charles Guignebert; and of 
Goguel’s colleagues in the opposing conclusion, R. Otto, Oscar Cullmann, Wm. Manson, T. 
W. Manson, C. J. Cadoux, Vincent Taylor and others. 
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of these two scholars may be allowed to stand as the extreme positions 
taken today in the opposite directions involved. ‘Thus, Bultmann 
becomes a typical follower of J. Weiss and Albert Schweitzer in such 
opinions as these, in which he is endeavoring to give expression to 
the mind of Jesus—““The coming of God’s Reign is a miraculous 
event, which will be brought about by God alone without the help 
of men”;°® “. . . Jesus stands in the historical context of Jewish ex- 
pectations about the end of the world and God’s new future’; * “All 
that man can do in the face of the Reign of God now breaking in is 
this: Keep ready or get ready for it. Now is the time of decision, 
and Jesus’ call is the call to decision”; * ““What is new and really his 
own about it all is the certainty with which he says, ‘Now the time is 
come! God’s Reign is breaking in! The end is here!” * 

It is quite true that Bultmann does not go all the way with Schweit- 
zer in identifying Jesus’ views with those of contemporary Jewish 
apocalypticism. He suggests safeguards and modifications which 
give Schweitzer no concern. For example, “the message of Jesus 

. Is free from all the learned and fanciful speculation of the apoc- 
alyptic writers. Jesus does not look back as they did upon past pe- 
riods, casting up calculations when the end is coming; he does not 
bid men to peer after signs in nature and the affairs of nations by 
which they might recognize the nearness of the end” (p. 5); and, 
“Thus Jesus does take over the apocalyptic picture of the future but 
he does so with significant reduction of detail’ (p. 6). Nonetheless, 
the influence of Weiss and Schweitzer is strong upon Bultmann; for 
him Jesus is as thoroughly eschatological in his views of the kingdom 
of God and its coming as for them. 

At the opposite extreme stands C. H. Dodd and his theory of “real- 
ized eschatology.” He finds that, “while Jesus employed the tradi- 
tional symbolism of apocalypse to indicate the ‘other-worldly’ or ab- 
solute character of the Kingdom of God,” nevertheless he did not 
project the latter into the eschaton or beyond it into eternity; rather, 
for Jesus “the Kingdom of God had come upon men there and then,” 
“history had become the vehicle of the eternal,” and in the miracles, 
the call to follow Jesus, the Cross, the ‘fateful choice” which the Jews 
were called upon to make regarding him—in all these things God was 

9 Op. cit., p. 4. 

10 Op. cit., p. 4. 


11 Op. cit., p. 9. 
12 Op. cit., p. 6. 
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“confronting them in His kingdom, power, and glory” as an already 
realized fact. It is this which Dodd calls “realized eschatology.” ** 

Between these two extremes represented by Bultmann and Dodd 
—between, that is to say, a modified apocalypticism and “realized 
eschatology”—as new foci, contemporary thought about the teaching 
of Jesus relative to the coming of the Kingdom may be said to oscil- 
late.** 


Ill 


It seems clear that between the extremes noted above—(a) as re- 
gards Jesus’ awareness of his own person and mission (between Bult- 
mann and Goguel), and (b) as relates to his views on eschatology 
(between Bultmann and Dodd)—there has long been room for the 
emergence of a new school of thought in the realm of Biblical The- 
ology, a school which shall profit by both the affirmations and the 
denials made by the respective parties on either side of these two 
discussions. For progress in the field of human thought is never 
attained by discarding the valuable elements in the thought of one’s 
predecessors. As B. B. Warfield once remarked in my hearing, “One 
must be like the busy bee, going about to collect honey wherever it 
isto be found!”” C.C. McCown has a fine passage in his The Search 
for the Real Jesus (1940), where in commenting upon Schweitzer’s 
methodology he remarks, “Progress toward the truth is not made 
by the conflict between two (often confusedly opposed) alternatives, 
such as supernatural or rational, mythical or historical, eschatologi- 
cal or noneschatological. His whole argument is based upon the 
‘either-or fallacy,’ the ‘fallacy of antithesis,’ or ‘abstraction,’ or ‘mis- 
placed concreteness.’ His own theory may be demolished by the 
same specious, illogical arguments by which he disproves others”’ (p. 
252). Quite true: far too long theology, both Biblical and Sys- 
tematic, has labored under this delusion. Progress in thought is 
arrived at in the theological realm even as progress in every field is 
achieved, namely—by mutual co-operation, mutual understanding, 
corporate effort. “The pride which sweeps away the work of one’s 
predecessors in any area of human activity in the interest of one’s 

13 Cf. his “The Parables of the Kingdom” (3rd edit., 1936), pp. 197 f. 

14Both the Dialectic and Neo-orthodox theologies are most at home in the apocalyptic 
camp. I do not deal with them as such because they are “systematic theologies” and in the 
tealm of Biblical Theology may be classed as “non-productive”; they depend, rather than lead. 


15 Cf. further McCown’s article on “The Eschatology of Jesus Reconsidered” in JR, xvi 
(1936), pp. 30-46. 
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own newly discovered “universal elixir’ is a fine example of that 
hybris which is of the essence of self-worship—that blasphemy which 
for the prophetic Scriptures of the Bible is man’s chief sin. 

A school of thought in the Biblical Theology area founded upon 
this platform has for some years been in the process of formation. 
On the continent it has received the accolade of Heilsgeschichte and 
in Britain and America it is being increasingly termed “Biblical (or 
better, Prophetic) Realism.” This school is essentially one of main- 
line Evangelicalism. Professor Henri Clavier recently remarked to 
me of one of its devotees, “I do not see anything really new in what 
he is saying.” ‘That is quite true, but it is equally true that often 
what is valuable amongst old treasures has to be recovered and stated 
in the new context before the new start may be properly made. This 
new Biblical theology is Evangelicalism brought up-to-date; its vari- 
ous members are one in stating their several positions in the context 
of the contributions that have gone before and in either accepting or 
rejecting these according as they appear to find legitimate place in 
the framework provided by the “prophetic realism” of the Scriptures. 
No other criterion—such as the wish to appear “revolutionary” or 
“utterly original’’—has any place in the Biblical Theology forum. 

In rough outline, the tenets of this school as these relate to the 
problems under discussion in the present article may be sketched 
somewhat as follows. First, as regards our Lord’s “‘messianic con- 
sciousness,” this school rejects Wrede’s theory of the “Messiah-secret” 
and Bultmann’s employment of the same, for the reason (as Schweit- 
zer abundantly demonstrated) that it makes nonsense of Jesus’ life 
and work, proves the primitive Church to have been entirely untrust- 
worthy in its transmission of the tradition, and disrupts the even 
tenor of the divine revelation of God’s saving purpose which it is the 
function of the prophetic realism of the Scriptures to expound. 

It needs hardly to be said that the prophetic school most heartily 
agrees with Bultmann in remarking that, “Jesus’ life and work meas- 
ured by traditional messianic ideas was not messianic. . . . Nothing 
of the might and glory, which according to Jewish supposition would 
characterize the Messiah, was realized in Jesus’ life—not in his exor- 
cisms, for example, nor in his mighty works. For though miracles 
were indeed a characteristic of the messianic period in Jewish belief, 
still the Messiah himself was not thought of as a miracle-worker.” * 


16 Op. cit., p. 27. 
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It is not meant, in other words, that Jesus was or knew himself to be 
a Jewish Messiah. Indeed, there is no such thing nor ever will be, 
if this school’s understanding of the Scriptures be correct. Jesus was 
and is, as I have endeavored elsewhere to say, the ‘‘Messiah-of-the- 
Remnant” of the prophetic thought, the “Lord-of-the-Church”’ to 
translate the Semitic expression into the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment.*7 A Jewish Messiah represents the desires of the ‘amme’ ha 
ares, not of the prophetic tradition at its highest and best, and this 
popular wish was never fulfilled nor in God’s plan was it ever pro- 
posed! 

By Jesus’ “messianic consciousness,” then, this school means what 
Bultmann and others term (rather scornfully, it would seem) the “‘re- 
interpretation and spiritualization of the Messiah-concept’” on our 
Lord’s part (p. 28). “They mean that Jesus consciously was (or alter- 
natively, was to become) the spiritual and ethical Lord of mankind. 
He accepted the terminology (Messiah, Son of Man, Suffering Serv- 
ant) of himself but employed it in a far deeper sense than these terms 
were employed by his contemporaries—in a sense for which the He- 
brew prophets were feeling in endeavoring to express their insights 
which far outran those of their contemporaries in Israel and in post- 
exilic Judaism. 

Nor are the adherents of this prophetic school concerned at Bult- 
mann’s arguments against the traditional view that Jesus conceived 
of himself in this way. He asks, “Where, in the words of Jesus, is 
there polemic against the conventional Messiah-concept?” (p. 28); 
of the titular use of the term ‘Son of Man” he asserts, “‘the predictions 
of the parousia are older than those of the passion and resurrection; 
Q only knows the former and not yet the latter. The latter are prob- 
ably later products of the Hellenistic Church, in which the title ‘Son 
of Man’ was no longer understood in its original sense, while the pre- 
dictions of the parousia are old and are probably original words of 
Jesus” (p. 30); and of the ‘Suffering Servant” concept he remarks, 
‘in the predictions of the passion, the Jewish concept Messiah-Son-of- 
Man is re-interpreted—or better, singularly enriched—insofar as the 
idea of a suffering, dying, rising Messiah or Son of Man was unknown 
to Judaism. But this re-interpretation of the concept was done not 
by Jesus himself but by the Church ex eventu”’ (p. 31). These argu- 
ments of Bultmann have been employed again and again by other 


17 Cf. The Intention of Jesus (1943), particularly chap. v. 
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members of his school. But they can be accepted only on the basis 
of the most radical critical method at present employed by New Testa- 
ment scholarship—that, namely, of Bultmann’s own fashioning—and 
when the method is in dispute (not to say, disrepute, in the radical 
form accepted by Bultmann), the conclusions to which it naturally 
leads are equally so. 
Moreover, when one turns to p. 32 of Bultmann’s Theology it be- 
comes clear that his radical “formcritical” methodology is utilized 
in making the Markan “pericopes” reshuffle themselves in a way to 
spell out the ideogram of Wrede’s “Messiah-secret,” though Schweit- 
zer long ago, as we have already noted, sufficiently answered Wrede 
by showing that the pericopes contained the “dogmatic” element as 
something given to Mark in his sources and not something imposed 
by him upon the same—given, indeed, in Jesus’ “messianic conscious- 
ness’’ and the subtlety of its obtrusion clearly indicated. No Hel- 
lenistic Church, nor indeed any other person or persons would have 
presented its case in such obscure fashion as the Wrede-Bultmann 
theory supposes. It is just because Mark gives us such a straight- 
forward narrative of what happened without embellishing the same 
with theological explanations and corollaries that we are constrained 
to accept his statement of the facts as authentic and then to look be- 
yond these facts to their explanation. Nor will it do to speak of the 
“editorial sentences of the evangelist’”’ (Mark) alone as suspect, as 
Bultmann does at the end of his chapter on “The Message of Jesus” 
(p. 32). For, aside from the fact that it is open to question that the 
idea of the ‘“Messiah-secret” is found only in such “editorial sen- 
tences’—and not rather, as Schweitzer argues, in what is given to 
Mark—it remains to note that the whole of the Gospels, including 
Mark, are editorial documents (and not alone the “editorial sen- 
tences’’), as Bultmann was one of the first years ago to point out! * 
This is not the place to carry the argument further and the reader 
must be referred to the relevant literature; a very profitable discus- 
sion on the issues involved is in fact still in process. But what, it is 
not unreasonable to ask, is the alternative to the position taken by 
the prophetic school relative to Jesus’ self-awareness? What, at all 
events, is the alternative for the Christian? Would it not seem to be 
this—that Jesus has become the Saviour and Lord of men, their ethico- 


18 Cf. for example, Goguel’s just criticism of Bultmann at this very point in his Vie de 
Jésus, 2nd edit. (1950), pp. 31, 33. 
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spiritual Messiah and Leader, without either intending to be or know- 
ing that he was such? Can such a dénouement be tolerated within 
the aegis of the Christian Faith? Does not all that we believe and 
know about those of prophetic insight from Abraham to Paul, to 
Calvin and Luther, to Robert E. Speer and Toyohiko Kagawa, sug- 
gest that they are conscious of their place in the divine plan and dis- 
interestedly happy about it? Can it have been less so with Jesus 
Christ? Is it conceivable that he knew less about himself and his 
mission in the world than far lesser men have done? C. H. Dodd in 
his most recent book—According to the Scriptures (1953)—has pointed 
out that ‘the New Testament itself avers that it was Jesus Christ him- 
self who first directed the minds of His followers to certain parts of 
the scriptures as those in which they might find illumination upon 
the meaning of His mission and destiny.’’ He goes on to remark that 
such passages as he has in mind attribute to Jesus the associating of 
the terms “Lord,” ‘Son of Man,” and “Servant of the Lord” with 
himself and that he “employed it [the last] to hint at the meaning, 
and the issue, of His own approaching death. To account for the 
beginning of this most original and fruitful process of rethinking the 
Old Testament we found need to postulate a creative mind. ‘The 
Gospels offer us one. Are we compelled to reject the offer?” (p. 
110).*° 

Secondly, the prophetic school reject Schweitzer’s and Bultmann’s 
definition of the “kingdom of God” in terms exclusively of a “future”’ 
or apocalyptic kingdom and adopt rather a mediating position which 
does justice to the truth to be found in Dodd’s “‘realized eschatology.” 
Again, as in the case of the ‘“‘messianic consciousness,” they do this 
on the basis of the Biblical data and in open rebellion against the 
“either/or” principle enunciated by Schweitzer. T. W. Manson is 
a pioneer at this point. His Teaching of Jesus (1931) contains the 
clearest statement of Jesus’ use of the term “kingdom of God” extant. 
He shows and abundantly demonstrates that for Jesus—as generally 
for the Hebrew prophets in their time—the Kingdom stands for: 


19 It is always precarious to endeavor to attach names to a school of thought, but if I may 
not be considered presumptuous in attempting this, I should suggest that the following are 
among a large group whom one may declare legitimate members of the “prophetic school’”— 
Rudolf Otto, Maurice Goguel, Oscar Cullmann, T. W. Manson, Wm. Manson, Vincent Taylor, 
George S. Duncan, A. M. Hunter, Floyd V. Filson, John Bright, Otto Piper, and with myself 
my two colleagues—Surjit Singh and Arnold B. Come. Other “men of violence” who would 
force their way into it include Albert Schweitzer himself, who, as I remarked above, does not 
belong to his own school, Frederick C. Grant and John Knox, and even in some sense Rudolf 
Bultmann and Ethelbert Stauffer; it is always hard to know where to draw the line in these 
cases, of course, and every school has both a “right” and a “left” wing! 
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(a) “‘an eternal fact,’ God’s eternal Sovereignty or Lordship over all 
His creatures—an abstraction in the first instance (pp. 136, 142 ff.); 
(b) “‘a manifestation in the present life of men,’’ God’s Lordship ac- 
cepted by the individual or the group, “‘a society,” in fact, and so 
realized in human experience de facto, as in (a) it remains de jure 
so far as man is concerned at least (pp. 134, 136, 171 ff.); (c) “a con- 
summation still to come” at the end of History (pp. 136, 244 f£.). 
There is fair unanimity, one is led to believe, among the members 
of the prophetic school as regards accepting this three-fold definition 
of Manson, as also his tracing it back to the Hebrew prophets. Not 
only does Manson’s definition do justice to the truth involved in 
Dodd’s theory of “‘realized eschatology,”’ but it obviously paves the 
way as well for an adequate doctrine of the Church. 

Against the background thus sketched out, various members of 
the school have made contributions which serve to fill in the gaps 
that a full-rounded Biblical Theology may emerge. ‘Thus, accept- 
ing Dodd's elaboration of the apostolic kerygma in his notable work 
on The Apostolic Preaching (1936),*° various writers have endeav- 
ored to relate this kerygma (or gospel as preached) with Jesus’ “gos- 
pel of the kingdom” and his self-awareness, on the one hand, and 
with the message of the Hebrew prophets, on the other. Wm. Man- 
son in his Jesus the Messiah (1943), in the context of Form Criticism 
and the whole body of Apocalyptic Literature, has shown Jesus to 
have been conscious of being the moral and spiritual Leader of man- 
kind as a whole, Son of Man, and Suffering Servant of Deutero-Isaiah. 
In The Intention of Jesus (1943), which appeared at the same time 
as Manson’s book, the present writer endeavored to present the same 
thesis essentially, and also, in the words of A. M. Hunter, showed 
that “the high purpose of Jesus was to found the Church,” * thus re- 
lating Jesus’ own thought dynamically with the prophetic teaching 
about the “elect community,” as outlined above by T. W. Manson.” 
In this way the gap has been closed between the apostolic kerygma 
of Acts and the epistles, on the one hand, and the prophetic Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, on the other—closed, that is to say, by showing 


20 Floyd Filson later in his One Lord, One Faith (1943) carried Dodd’s thesis through the 
entire New Testament writings with relentless thoroughness. 

21 Cf. his Interpreting the New Testament: 1900-1950 (1951), p. 58. Principal Duncan’s 
thesis in his Jesus—Son of Man (1948) does not materially differ from Wm. Manson and myself 
at these points. 

22 Others who have made a noteworthy contribution relative to the doctrine of the Church 
along these lines are K. L. Schmidt, Newton Flew, George Johnston—cf. Hunter, ibid., p. 136. 
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that it was Jesus’ own self-awareness and the gospel which he preached 
about the “kingdom of God” in all three of its meanings that rightly 
forms the bridge between these two extremes. 

As regards the question of apocalypticism in the thought of Jesus, 
though there is some diversity of opinion in detail, it is, one imagines, 
agreed that a distinction is to be observed between the fundamental 
tenets of Jewish-Christian apocalypticism, on the one hand, and pro- 
phetic eschatology, on the other. ‘The first to suggest such a distinc- 
tion were, if I mistake not, Maurice Goguel and C. C. Torrey—the 
latter in his Documents of the Primitive Church (1941), pp. 18 £.— 
and now Bultmann would follow suit at this point, as above indi- 
cated. The distinction suggested would concern such topics as:— 
the extent of the salvation God works out for men (Jewish “particu- 
larism’’ contra prophetic “‘universalism’’), the scene of the vindica- 
tion of God’s righteous Rule (apocalyptic “other-worldliness” versus 
prophetic “‘this-worldliness”’), the degree to which fantasy is allowed 
scope in delineating the “last things,” the possibility of providing a 
“time-table” for the working out of the Divine plan and the looking 
for “signs” of its fulfillment. It is agreed that on all such issues 
Jesus stands with the prophetic thought against that of the Jewish- 
Christian apocalyptists.** 

This is not to say, however, that our Lord may not have composed 
the so-called “Little Apocalypse” of Mark 13, as I in fact believe he 
did. ‘To utilize “apocalyptic” conceived as a dramatic form of litera- 
ture is one thing, to subscribe to the tenets of apocalypticism as they 
were elaborated by a series of Jewish and Christian writers over a 
period of several centuries is quite something else. And it is quite 
absurd to contend, as some have done, that if one adopt a form he 
must also subscribe to a content. ‘The Apocalypse of John is an out- 
standing example of apocalyptic used to proclaim the Christian gos- 
pel or theology of history along prophetic lines and in harmony with 
the entire prophetic revelation of Scripture. Indeed, it is embodied 
in the Church’s Scriptures just because it departs widely from the 
teachings of much Jewish and Christian apocalyptic elsewhere and 
contrariwise agrees in spirit and teaching with that of the prophetic 
eschatology elsewhere and the Christian gospel in particular. It 
cannot be legitimately argued that Jesus also could not have employed 


23 Perhaps I may be allowed at this point to refer to my own The Religion of Maturity 
(1948), chaps. 10 to 12, for a detailed critique and reinforcement of this statement. 
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apocalyptic as a literary form without at the same time adopting the 
content of the extra-scriptural apocalyptic.” 


IV 


And thus we are led out into the final and far wider field of contro- 
versy between those who hold with Schweitzer’s “consistent eschatol- 
ogy, on the one hand, and the “‘prophetic realism” as now elaborated, 
on the other. This concerns the problem of whether in our Lord’s 
teaching, as indeed in that of all the Scriptures, there is not a kernel 
(the gospel) which is eternal and so above the temporal forms in 
which it must seek expression in the several epochs of man’s histori- 
cal existence, whether that kernel may not, indeed, be separated from 
the temporary shell in which Jesus and the prophets clothed it in their 
day. Schweitzer and all his followers have demurred at this. One's 
only recourse, then, is either to accept the shell with the kernel, or— 
as Schweitzer himself has done—to discard both at once, to declare 
that because the apocalyptic wrapping, for example, is no longer 
savory to us, we must discard the gospel which it contains. 

I venture at this point to quote from my own writing on a previous 
occasion, as follows— 


“It is less popular today than in a former generation to speak of our 
Lord’s ‘accommodating’ his teachings to current usage and thought- 
frames. But in point of fact every true teacher accommodates his 
material to the intellectual level of his students. ‘There can be no 
teaching otherwise. A sane critical method ought certainly to rec- 
ognize that the prophets and our Lord were compelled to do just that 
by reason of the spiritual and moral immaturity with which they were 
forced to deal. Jesus, like Paul, might well have said to his hearers, 
‘I, brethren, could not address you as spiritual men, but as men of 
the flesh . . . I fed you with milk, not solid food; for you were not 
ready for it. . .’ (I Cor. 3: 1.2—R.S.V.) This was the reason—or 
one major reason, at any rate—as he said himself (Mk. 4: 10 f.), for 
our Lord’s employing the parable, allegory, and the argumentum ad 
hominem. And it will also be the reason, we may well believe, that 
he cast much of what he had to teach in the apocalyptic, priestly, or 
rabbinic molds with which his hearers were familiar. But in the end 
these molds must not be confused with the gospel which Jesus had to 
preach and teach and live... .”* 


24 Cf. my Intention, pp. 50-61 for details. 
25 Cf. the Rel. of Mat., p. 239. 
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Others, like E. F. Scott and Oscar Cullmann have already said much 
the same, employing the terms “clue” (Scott) or “kernel” (Cullmann) 
to suggest the gospel’s content which cannot be discarded because it 
represents the heart of the message of God’s redemptive activity on 
behalf of man. 

I venture to suggest that the reason Schweitzer has thrown away 
Jesus’ gospel with its apocalyptic wrapping is because, forsooth, he 
failed to penetrate the latter to a real understanding of the former. 
What Schweitzer has discarded is something which Jesus never in- 
tended to teach, nor did his contemporaries ever imagine that Jesus 
was teaching it—this, because when he was talking the language of 
apocalyptic he was speaking a language they knew. At any rate, such 
must be our contention regarding those of real prophetic insight who 
stood among his auditors. 

Bultmann has come forward with a thesis which is clearly along 
these lines in his chapter entitled “Neues Testament und Mythologie: 
Die Entmythologisierung der neutestamentlichen Verkiindigung als 
Aufgabe. Der Vollzug der Entmythologisierung in Grundziigen,” 
in Kerygma und Mythos (1951, vol. i—edited by H. W Bartsch). 
One does not wish to commit oneself to Bultmann’s statement of his 
case, of course—the present article is sufficient indication of the vast 
ideological difference existing between the prophetic realists and 
much of Bultmann’s underlying thought. The term “‘myth’’ itself 
denotes something different to the English-speaking world and the 
German theologian, for example, and to speak of ““demythologizing”’ 
the New Testament requires that it first be carefully understood in 
what sense it has ever been “‘mythologized”! Further, it needs to be 
understood that nothing will persuade us to dismiss the “historical” 
element in the New Testament as of little or no importance. But 
Bultmann at this and other points appears to be eminently satisfac- 
tory in the positions which he adopts. He wishes it to be clear that 
he takes the Cross, for example, Christ, the Church, and the like for 
historical phenomena and as such intelligible, at all events, to those 
with spiritual perception. Sin, too, is a reality of human experience 
and not to be dismissed as “mythological.” But it is different with 


26In addition to the above, the reader is referred to the following—“Mythology and the 
New Testament,” Amos N. Wilder, in JBL (June, 1950); “Bultmann’s Problem of NT ‘Mythol- 
ogy,’” Kendrick Grobel, also JBL (June, 1951); Myth in the New Testament, Ian Henderson, 
being No. 7 of the Studies in Biblical Theology series (1952); and “What Is Demythologizing?,” 
Ronald Gregor Smith, in THEoLocy Topay (April, 1953). See also Otto Piper’s review of the 
current literature, in THEOLOGY Topay (April, 1954, pp. 107-117). 
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the trappings of the apocalyptic imagery of which the New Testa. 
ment is full—the world with heaven above it arranged in a cosmologi- 
cal setting foreign to our minds today, and these peopled with de. 
mons, angels, supernatural forces, Satan and the rest. ‘This is what 
Bultmann means when he speaks of an “expendable” mythology 
which has no meaning for a scientific age possessing a different cos- 
mology and to which he earnestly wishes the gospel may be made 
intelligible in its own tongue. 

This evangelistic motivation of the German scholar should be 
clearly understood and appreciated. He is earnestly committed to 
the task of getting the gospel across the pulpit in a way that is not 
being done at the moment—for the reason, he avers, that it is being 
proclaimed in terms of a jargon unintelligible to modern man. 
Now, in travelling from Schweitzer’s statement of the teachings of 
Jesus in terms of a “consistent eschatology’ which he entirely re- 
pudiates, to Bultmann’s “demythologizing of the New Testament” 
because he believes the latter’s “mythology” does not adequately 
interpret the mind of Jesus Christ to our day, we shall not seem to 
some to have gone far in fifty years of New Testament study. It 
would be easy to point out similarities in the two positions. But 


surely between them there is a “great gulf fixed’—there is a vast 
difference between repudiation and interpretation! For those of 
us in the prophetic camp the former cannot be tolerated, but the 
latter need not alarm us so long as the “kernel” of the gospel mes- 
sage remains untouched. 
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A THEOLOGY OF INVOLVEMENT 
By E. L. ALLEN 


NE of the most important developments in recent physics is 
the realization that even the scientist in his laboratory is no 
mere observer, that he has an active part to play. “We are 

all part of the world we observe. We cannot divide the world into 
ourselves on one side of the screen as spectators, and everything else 
as a spectacle on the other side, which we remotely observe.” * In 
the days of classical physics, it was possible to think of the world as 
made up of objects in space and time and their relations, and that 
these were of such a nature that they would remain the same were 
the observer withdrawn. Now that we have penetrated to the atomic 
and the sub-atomic worlds, we are told that this is no longer the case, 
that every statement made about these is relative to the subject, so 
that the picture undergoes a change when he is left out of it. Of 


course, the scientist is not involved qua moral being or qua Christian, 
but only qua scientist. But in this sphere at any rate, it would seem 
that the spectator’s role is not really such, it is rather a minimal form 
of the actor’s. ‘“The essence of experiment and of all science is that 
itis active. It does not watch the world, it tackles it.” ? 

When we pass from physics to history, the degree of involvement 


isgreater. If it is true that “the historian has a duty not merely to 
amass and relate data concerning the past but also to distill from his 
sources and present to the public what is relevant to the present,” * 
he can only do so as one who is himself engaged in the present. The 
word “history” is used in a double sense, for the human enterprise 
so far as it is past, and for the account that is given of this from time 
totime. But writing history is one mode of making it. The Whig 
and the Marxist historians were social forces in their time. The 
interpretation given to the “founding fathers” of the American revo- 
lution or to the champions of English common law against the Crown 
1J. Bronowski, The Common Sense of Science (1951), p. 102. 


2Ibid., p. 104. 
8W. C. Graham and H. G. May, Culture and Conscience (1936), p. xxiii. 
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becomes a touchstone to decide what is to be done or forbidden in 
the present. Again, the historian can only reconstruct the past as 
he can enter sympathetically into those forms of life in the present 
that were potent then. Hence the weakness of the Marxist when 
he attempts to describe early Christianity, his strength when he deals 
with economic factors in the ancient world. 

The degree of involvement is greater still when we enter the realm 
of psychology. For self-knowledge and the knowledge of other selves 
advance pari passu. Freud’s account of the development of the indi- 
vidual is the work of one who has himself gone through a develop. 
ment, and it is necessarily colored by his own experiences. The psy- 
choanalysis of the psychoanalyst is a not unprofitable occupation. 
The systems of Freud, Jung, and Adler differ so much, less on objec- 
tive scientific grounds, one suspects, than as reflections of three dis- 
tinct personalities. In the psychotherapeutic interview, the phe- 
nomenon of transference shows the peculiar nature of the mutual 
involvement required for healing: it must be carried so far as to 
facilitate understanding and helpfulness, but not so far as to permit 
a new fixation. ‘There are those who would say that the analyst must 
regard each patient as a unique personality from whom he is willing 
to learn while he is seeking to teach him, and that he must be ready, 
in some measure, himself to be born again in the course of the ex- 
perience if he is to help the patient to inward renewal. 

But it is when we are dealing with God that we are most deeply 
involved, engaged, committed. God is he about whom I cannot 
speak without at the same time speaking to him. I may only make 
him the subject of my discourse as I remember that he is at the same 
time a partner to it, indeed, that he initiated it. Once I forget this, 
my discourse ceases in fact to be about him. In everything I do, I 
take up an attitude to God, whether by orienting my life towards 
him or by seeking to withdraw it from him. For in him I live and 
move and have my being. From this it follows that theological for- 
mulations are not of the same nature as scientific ones, as those who 
make them are personally involved in the first case as they are not 
in the second. ‘Every genuine religious expression has an open or 
a hidden personal character, for it is spoken out of the concrete situ- 
ation in which the person takes part as a person. . . . Religious ex- 
pression is bound to the concrete situation.” * He who makes any 


4 Martin Buber, The Eclipse of God (1953), p. 52. 
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statement about God must be prepared to face the challenge: What 
difference does it make to your life that you speak thus of him? 

There are therefore two criteria to which all theological statements 
should conform, and the two are at bottom one. In the first place, 
they are valid only as in the first instance they rose out of some per- 
sonal meeting with God and preserve at least a trace of this in all 
their subsequent history. They must accordingly be made from 
the standpoint of one who knows himself to be personally involved, 
not a detached spectator. In the second place, all such statements 
must be made with the knowledge that they carry with them conse- 
quences for the life of the one who makes them, and he must be will- 
ing to accept these as far as he discerns them. Logical empiricism 
would bid us refuse to pass any statement that cannot be translated 
into terms of sense-perception and verified in that form. Theology 
cannot accept so restricted a test of truth. But it should be aware 
that every affirmation a man makes about God admits of being trans- 
lated into some statement about his present duty towards his fellows, 
and that in this form it can be seen whether the original affirmation 
was genuine or not. 

The danger that attends upon all theology is that of a fall out of 
the world of the concrete into that of the abstract, the passage from 
personal experience to accepted doctrine. A theoretical statement 
that purports to add to our knowledge takes the place of the confes- 
sion that was to transform our life. So the burning experience of a 
Luther becomes, in the hands of Protestant scholastics, a dispute over 
the precise limits of justification and sanctification, over imputed 
righteousness, active and passive obedience. ‘The awed question: 
“What have I that I have not received?”’ becomes a doctrine of elec- 
tion and this degenerates into speculation on the divine decrees and 
the possibility of salvation for infants. Every theological formula- 
tion needs to be brought back from time to time to the original ex- 
perience and illumination out of which it arose in the first instance. 
Its vitality cannot be assumed but must constantly be renewed. In 
what follows I propose to experiment in this reversal of the process 
that has taken place and to offer some fresh statements of major 
Christian conceptions from the standpoint of one who knows himself 
to be personally involved and who seeks to realize to what they com- 
mit him. 
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I begin with the doctrine of creation. It should be generally ad- 
mitted by now that the Christian doctrine of creation is not an at- 
tempt to explain the origin of the world and the human race. For 
that, we must have recourse to scientific enquiry, though there will 
always be the question how the results of scientific inquiry and the 
insights of faith can be held together. ‘To answer that question, it 
may be necessary to have recourse to speculation. Primarily, how- 
ever, the Christian doctrine of creation is concerned with my relation 
to God in and through the world here and now, as I am called upon 
to live in it and he meets me in it. For one thing, I may not idolize 
anything within the world, race or class or nation, money or pleasure 
or the sex-impulse. Equally, I should not fear anything within the 
world, even should it have power to crush me. For the God who 
made it and me can preserve me, whatever happens to it. God is to 
be found, not by withdrawal from the world nor yet by surrender 
to the world, but by hallowing it, by entering into each concrete 
situation and using it for and with him. 

Nowhere does this existential reference of the doctrine of creation 
become more evident than where it might seem to have deteriorated 
into a piece of pure speculation. I refer to the affirmation that God 
created all things out of nothing. Let us go back to the point at 
which this is first asserted. Six out of seven brothers have been mar- 
tyred rather than repudiate their faith, and now their mother is ex- 
horting the last and youngest to stand fast. “I beseech thee, my 
child, to lift thine eyes unto the heaven and the earth, and to see all 
things that are therein, and thus to recognize that God made them 
not of things that were, and that the race of men in this wise cometh 
into being. Fear not this butcher, but, proving thyself worthy of 
thy brethren, accept thy death, that in the mercy of God I may re- 
ceive thee again with thy brethren.” (2 Macc. vii. 28 f.) That God 
made all things out of nothing means that there is absolutely nothing 
a man need fear at the present moment, if only he will submit him- 
self to him and be faithful. 

But God’s creation of the world includes his creation of man. To 
believe that God created man in his own image is to see in my life 
something more than a product of my parents or the influence of en- 
vironment on heredity, it is to see in it an expression of the will of 
God. And since God made not only me but all mankind, I must 
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further see in every person I meet an opportunity for fellowship and 
an obligation to service. My existence, physically insignificant and 
pitifully transient as it is, is yet spiritually momentous, and so is that 
of everyone with whom I have to do. God has made each one of us 
for ends that are perhaps hidden in the present but will be revealed 
to us as we seek them. All this language of “I’’ and “me” does not 
mean that what is spoken of is some merely private experience. It 
is personal rather than individual, by which I mean that it is true of 
me only in so far as it is true at the same time of all who share hu- 
manity with me. 


II 


I come next to the doctrine of providence. Here it will be sim- 
plest to state a case, even a crude one, and to consider what it implies. 
A business man is in the habit of travelling to town by the rear coach 
of acertain train. One day, a pile of heavy luggage blocks the plat- 
form so that he cannot reach his usual place, and he takes his seat in 
the middle coach. In the course of the journey, a train crashes into 
the rear coach, killing all its occupants. When afterwards he tells 
of his escape, he ascribes it to a special providence: the hand of God 
was in it, restraining him from following his usual procedure. But 
another person may ask some awkward but pertinent questions. 
Why did not God intervene on behalf of the people in the rear coach? 
Why did he not prevent the accident outright? If we suppose there 
was a definite intervention on behalf of one person in particular, how 
is this to be explained? Was it due to his deserts, or was the choice 
purely arbitrary on the part of God? One sees at once in what diffi- 
culties a simple view of providence involves one. 

Yet we cannot surrender the faith that there is a divine interest 
even in the trivial details of our life, if only because sometimes it is 
just the trivial details that turn out to be of major importance. Even 
the hairs of our head are numbered, not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without the Father’s notice. We must recognize that, while the lan- 
guage used in expressing our faith in providence suggests that we are 
offering a causal explanation of something that has happened, what is 
meant is rather a reference to the future, to what may be made out 
of such an event. However an incident such as the one described 
above is to be explained, in the sense of carrying it back to some pre- 
vious Occurrence or occurrences, its significance lies in the fact that 
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it constitutes a fresh beginning to the life of the person who has gone 
through it. But for it, he might not have been. That he is, is not 
something he may take for granted. It is of the mercy of God. 
Therefore he accepts his life again in gratitude from him and dedi- 
cates it to his service. 

If we compare two men, one of whom ascribes a deliverance to 
providence but remains after it as self-satisfied and self-centered as 
before, while the other, although reckoning the whole thing a mere 
chance, emerges from it humble, grateful, and pledged in love to his 
fellows, can there be any doubt in which of them a more genuine be. 
lief in providence is present? What is decisive is not the theory that 
is put forward but the transformation of life that is undergone. The 
Christian doctrine of providence does not mean that God is the final 
cause of whatever happens to us, but that there is no occurrence, how- 
ever harsh, that cannot be employed in his service. In all circum. 
stances, even the most disastrous, he is present as the possibility of 
enhancement for what is good in them and of redemption for what 
is evil. Was this in the mind of Jesus when he bade the disciples 
cease to ask why this man had been born blind and look instead at 
what by God’s grace could be brought out of his misfortune? Faith 
in providence is the acceptance of my life from moment to moment 
as an opportunity God gives and one in which he shares. 


III 


I come now to the Resurrection of Christ. It is often assumed that 
the procedure here is a movement of thought from the past to the 
present. ‘The resurrection then becomes primarily a matter for his- 
torical investigation. The New Testament records are scrutinized 
and the attempt made to harmonize their data. The evidence for 
and against the empty tomb is weighed up, it is debated whether the 
appearances of the Lord to the disciples were hallucinations or can 
be accepted as veridical. Many Easter sermons are built on these 
lines. They fall into two parts; the first is a demonstration that the 
Gospel narratives are credible, the second the inference that Christ 
can therefore be met within the present. Karl Barth seems to me to 
take up the same position in his controversy with Bultmann. True, 
he grants that the Resurrection is not a historical event in the same 
sense as, say, Caesar’s landing in Britain. But we must first be sure 
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that it occurred in the past, in order that our faith may rest upon it in 
the present.° I do not wish to disparage the work of the historian, 
but I suggest that the process should be reversed, that the argument 
should begin from the present and work backwards to the past. 

That would seem to have been the case with the Apostle Paul. If 
he had heard, previous to his encounter with Christ on the Damascus 
road, of the appearances to Peter, James, and the rest, he will have 
dismissed them as incredible. Only when he was himself claimed 
and captured by the risen Lord did the evidence that he had so dealt 
with others become convincing for him. ‘The meaning of the resur- 
rection is that there is one human life that was not terminated by 
death, but rather was enriched and elevated by it, that Christ is with 
us today as one alive and the conqueror of death. He is to be met 
with, not physically indeed, but really, as really as by those who knew 
him in the days of his flesh. No doubt this is symbolism, but the 
symbolism is indispensable. To say that his ideals and his influence 
live on after him would be woefully inadequate. If Christ has au- 
thenticated himself to me as one who has entered my life as only those 
who are living can, then I turn back to the stories in the Gospels and 
do not find it difficult to believe that others found him living then. 
I believe in the resurrection as I enter each situation with the faith 
that Christ is there to share it with me. 

There are certain practical consequences of such an understanding 
of the resurrection on which I can but touch here. In our discus- 
sions on Christian unity, for example, do we not far too often appeal 
to something Christ said or did in the past, as though he were at the 
beginning of a tradition, and were not here all the while to do new 
and unprecedented things? In our textbooks of Christian ethics, we 
write as though Christ laid down certain principles in his teaching 
and leaves it to us to apply them today, as though he were not active 
here and now, constantly inviting us to share his enterprise. The 
New Testament calls us to reproduce in daily life the rhythm of death 
and resurrection, so that whatever the calendar may show, it is always 
Good Friday and always Easter Day. The Christian life is the con- 
stant transmutation of our human failures into God’s triumph. If 
Iam not ready for this in myself, then, however convinced I may be 
of the evidence for the empty tomb, I do not in fact believe in the 
resurrection of Christ. 


5 Rudolf Bultmann: Ein Versuch, ihn zu verstehen (1953). 
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I have spoken so far of ourselves as involved in what is meant by 
creation, providence, and resurrection. Can we go on to say that 
God also is involved in his world? Can we dare to say that? I think 
we can. If God were merely transcendent to the world, he would 
not be involved in it. We should have to think of him as communi- 
cating to it an initial impetus and direction, thereafter sinking back 
into the role of a mere spectator. If God were merely immanent in 
the world, he again would not be involved in it. For he would be 
contained within it, bound to it by nature and not pledged to it in 
freedom. ‘To say that God is both transcendent and immanent is 
not to indulge in a philosophical paradox. It is to assert that he is 
involved in the world by a free decision, within it because he has 
willed to bind himself to, to bind himself up with, the fortunes of 
his creation. All discussions of what God is in himself apart from 
us seem to me so many denials of his love. For is it not the very na- 
ture of love to refuse ever to be apart and isolated in such a way? 
Not that God and the world are like Siamese twins. It is dependent 
on him but he is independent of it. 

In the Old Testament, God binds himself to a people by the cove- 
nant; he comes down to rescue them when they are oppressed; he is 
afflicted in all their afflictions, and the angel of his presence saves 
them. In those two mountain-peaks of revelation, Hosea and Sec- 
ond Isaiah, God is shown to us as participating in our human sorrow 
and tragedy and therefore able to redeem it from within. In the 
New Testament, Jesus involves himself throughout his ministry with 
the outcast and the fallen, so much so that he comes under the con- 
demnation of the Pharisees equally with them. In our day, they 
would have appealed to the proverb: “Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether.” Of such a ministry the cross is the climax and may be seen 
as the act by which God involves himself in the fate of our humanity, 
at whatever cost to himself. And surely we err if we suppose that 
he has done this only once, at a certain point of time in the past. 
God comes to us in Christ as the Love that participates today in the 
devastation of Korea, in the hidden miseries of our great cities, and 
in the broken homes and frustrated lives of our circle of acquaint- 
ances. 

I have spoken of how God is involved in his world and of how we 
also are. Are these two then separate or is there not a connection 
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between them? Iam sure that there is. And what it is we may see 
in the story of the call of Moses. God says to him: “I have surely 
seen the affliction of my people that are in Egypt . . . and I am come 
down to deliver them.” God intervenes personally on behalf of the 
oppressed. But how does he doit? He turns to Moses: “Come now, 
and I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth my 
people.” (Ex. ili. 7-10.) The argument is not invalidated by any 
source-criticism, for it has behind it much more than this one passage. 
God binds himself to our race through men and women who do so in 
his name, their love participates in and expresses his love. ‘The su- 
preme instance of this is Jesus, whose self-giving to certain persons 
in Galilee was at the same time the divine self-giving to all men every- 
where. We are involved in the world by necessity; as we are willing 
also to become involved by love, God in his turn becomes involved 
with us and through us for its deliverance. 


Vv 


In conclusion, let me anticipate a criticism. It may be said that 
all this is so much rank individualism, in which there is no place for 
the Church. Here I would make a threefold reply. 

In the first place, I am not at all happy about the emphatic asser- 
tions so often made in these days that the theologian does not express 
his own faith, but is to be received as spokesman of the Church. One 
recent writer actually speaks in this connection of “Church think- 
ing.” ® I find myself on such points in close agreement with Bon- 
hoeffer, when he sees in this a flight into collectivism, the substitution 
of some corporate authority for individual responsibility before God." 
It is to use dangerously misleading language to say that what I pro- 
fess and defend is the Church’s faith and not my own, for that lays 
me open to the suspicion that I do this in my official capacity, while 
privately I may think quite otherwise. 

In the second place, the Church is—or shall we say should be?—at 
the point where the opposition between the personal and the social 
no longer holds. I believe in Christ because I draw upon the tradi- 
tion of prophet and apostle, martyr and saint, as this has been pre- 
served within the community of the faithful. The Church is my 
mother in the faith, since I would not have known Christ had she not 


6W. A. Whitehouse, Christian Faith and the Scientific Attitude (1952). 
7 Letters and Papers from Prison (1953), p. 179. 
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communicated him to me. Yet it is the part of a mother to train her 
children for independent life and to rejoice when they attain this, 
not to keep them always under her tutelage. She communicates 
Christ to me that I may appropriate him personally. Only as Christ 
has claimed me at the very center of his being am I within the Church 
that mediates him to those who come after me. And it is the glory 
of the Church to resist the temptation to absorb the person within 
herself: she gives me a faith that is greater than my faith, but that is 
offered to me that it may become my faith. 

Finally, a theology of involvement such as I have attempted to set 
out does not merely find room for the Church as one more doctrine, 
it reaches its climax and fulfilment in the doctrine of the Church. 
For God, as we have said, enters the world in love as we who are 
within the world already bind ourselves to it in love. We cannot do 
so in some vague and general sense, but our commitment must be to 
those few who are given by God to our care. Yet it must not remain 
confined to them, it must broaden out from them to take in those 
whose need is remote for indifference but near for love. ‘The Church 
is meant to be the community of love, an association of those who are 
pledged to one another insofar as they are committed at the samc 
time to God and to those other children of his who are at present out- 
side that community. It is a fellowship of those whom God has re- 
deemed in so far as it is at the same time a fellowship of those who 
offer themselves to continue his work of redemption. The Church 
is meant to be the common life that comes into being where God 
involves himself in the world and that involves itself continually in 
his name as a means to his further involvement. 





THEOLOGIES 


By NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


I have grown weary, O Theophilus, 
Of speculations, fine-drawn theories, 
I who was once surpassing credulous 
Of academic prowess apt to appease 
The mind’s misweenings and bring grateful ease 
By some conclusive synthesis unguessed 
Aforetime. Eagerly I sought the keys 
Of metaphysic. In full youthful zest 
I deemed the mind discursive should in theorem rest 


But you with me, Theophilus, grow old. 
How can we know—or how can we deny? 
The blackbird’s song melodious and bold 
Brings more conviction than the casuistry 
Of grave apologists. The tranquil sky 
On summer evenings and the haysel scent 
Seem pregnant with some near theodicy, 
Could we but grasp the implicit argument, 
Bursting the bounds wherein our sluggard spirit’s pent. 


The sages spread their proofs that God exists, 
But some his not-being would demonstrate 
In cogent unbelief, and some the mists 
Would pierce invoking testy Chance or Fate; 
Some would the final truth excogitate 
By mathematic feats, while orthodox 
Of All-transcendent and All-other prate, 
As were their text-book some magician’s box, 
Whence springs the answer which all sober reason mocks. 


Though unpersuaded by the syllogists 
Yet Reason we disthrone not in despair; 
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Nor—be our ageing spirit rarely kissed 
As once by Fancy lyric, debonair— 
Grows less our wonder. We in reverence, ’ware 
Of some Abyss of splendour all around, 
Hid by a fleshly veil, perforce outdare 
All blank denials in a hope profound 
Of earth’s travail with some far Consummation crowned. 


Nor take we like poltroons the easy way 
Of ’scaping Truth’s demand by stale pretence 
That, since the stoutest theories decay, 
Nought is secure, and save for gifts of sense 
All humankind is sunk in nescience 
And relativities. None may deny 
At manhood’s peril the self-evidence 
Of Charity and Beauty, nor defy 
The inexorable claims of duteous loyalty. 


Man little knows, and this but knows in part; 
Not his the strength to grasp the plenitude 
Of any truth, too circumscribed his heart, 
Too frail his intellect; and yet the crude 
Constructions of his thought may be bright-hued 
With intimations of the Infinite 
And Ultimate, may bring a certitude, 
Not that his eyes can bear Truth’s very sight, 
But that her saving beams have set his thoughts alight. 


When Tully raised aloft his weary eyes 
To Mount Olympus where, as poets know, 
Was once the dwelling-place of deities, 
No trace of gods but only ice and snow 
Could he perceive. And we, when clouds are low 
And dark above us, doubt that we have seen 
On visionary days a wondrous glow 
Kindling to glory every nook terrene, 
As though ’twixt heaven and earth translucent were the screen. 
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Long hours within the dusty gallery 
Of systems theologic have I strayed; 
Antique the frames, the styles, but still to me 
Ever new depths and beauties are displayed. 
Divers the portraits which are here arrayed, 
Yet one the Figure which each artist sought 
In vain to limn, who yet his tribute paid; 
For each some splendour of that Face has caught, 
And stretched my vision and enlarged my wondering thought. 


I hold in reverence these ancient creeds— 
Sentences, Summa, Encheiridion, 
Loci Communes; yet for present needs 
Such venerable tomes I bootless con; 
For these are strange as rustic Corydon 
Were in our Oxford streets, as worthy praise 
As battle-axes of far years agone, 
Stout and resistless in remote affrays, 
Impertinent to these new perils and dismays. 


For where men worshipped, there can I adore. 
But where they wrestled with ingenious 
Argumentations and grammatic lore— 
As should Beethoven be explained to us 
By exercises on the abacus— 
The clouds descend. ‘The o’erwhelming mystery 
Of enigmatic and ambiguous 
Existence, how or God or things should be 
And not mere Nothingness, surrounds, haunts, crushes me. 


But, should man be aware of God, ah, then 
Ecstatic Reason apprehends the high 
Discourse of Anselm and of Origen; 
And Bonaventura shall fortify 
His staggering faith; and shout of victory 
In rhapsodies of John the Damascene 
Evoke within his heart an answering cry. 
For here man breathes some purer air serene 
And glimpses home afar, though long leagues fall between. 
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Out of the silence of the infinities 
There comes a word, though we be slow to hear 
And muddy-minded. God to Socrates, 
To Zeno, ay, to every heart sincere 
And low has spoken, drawing wondrous near 
In some felt Presence beyond mortal thought, 
Not to be told in language strict and clear, 
Misstated in all doctrines men have taught, 
Shewn in the power whereby their dazzling deeds were wrought. 


Who the eye planted, shall himself not see? 

Who framed the snow-flake, shall not he delight, 
The Artist in his handicraft, and be 

The Lover of his beauty? In his sight 

Is man but neutral-tinted, composite 
Of divers chemicals? Ah, should God care 

And count man worthier than the heavens by right 
Of Reason and Desire, how may we dare 
Conceive his love and its o’erwhelming instance bear? 


But here, Theophilus, falters and dies 
My tremulous song. For Love divine must be 
Equal to Power and Wisdom past surmise 
Or understanding. I in silency 
Of awe and wonder stand. For Reason’s plea 
And Reason’s very self were overthrown, 
Were there no Son of God, no Calvary. 
Amid the half-truths him the Truth I own, 
Who spake, who was, thy Word, O God not unbeknown. 





THE LITTLE APOCALYPSE OF THE 
SYNOPTICS AND THE FIRST 
EPISTLE OF PETER 


By JoHANNES SCHATTENMANN 


HE Christian hope is summarily expressed in the belief in the 
= 1.e., the return of Christ. The idea of the Parousia 

belongs to the fundamental traditions concerning Jesus. As 
Kittel’s Dictionary puts it: “the idea of the Parousia appears in fully- 
developed form in the Little Apocalypse (Mark 13) where a great 
deal of Jewish and primitive-Christian apocalyptic thought has crys- 
tallized around the authentic words of Jesus.” But which are the 
authentic words of Jesus and which is Jewish and primitive-Christian 
apocalyptic? 

Do we have a method, a reliable means of distinguishing Jesus’ 
own sayings? Does the address which we find in the so-called “Little 
Apocalypse”’ actually go back to Jesus? Or must we ascribe those 
references to catastrophes of nature and history, which have been 
interwoven with the words of Jesus, to Jewish apocalypticism? Is 
the Parousia not rather an inner, spiritual occurrence, a sudden and 
unexpected “breaking-in,” without calculation and prediction, like 
lightning flashing across the night sky? Is it not rather an unob- 
served happening on a level quite different from the apocalyptic one? 
As Jesus himself puts it in Luke 17: 34: “I tell you, in that night 
there will be two men in one bed; one will be taken and the other 
left. ‘There will be two women grinding together; one will be taken 
and the other left.” How can the meaning of the Parousia be under- 
stood? ‘‘Where the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered to- 
gether.” ‘The eagles, however, have a scent for the carcass. ‘Thus 
the Parousia is not a matter for the eye but of the “scent” of the soul, 
of an innermost sensitivity. 


I 


Let us explore the problem raised by these questions and by this 
contrast. I believe that we have access to a commentary on the Lit- 
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tle Apocalypse in the First Epistle of Peter. ‘The Apostle Peter was 
an “ear-witness’’ of that memorable conversation on the Mount of 
Olives. And certain as it is that the authorship of the Second Epistle 
of Peter is vigorously disputed, the First Epistle may as certainly be 
regarded as genuine. ‘The letter has, to be sure, its own serious diffi- 
culties. ‘There is, apparently, no order in the letter. ““The author,” 
says Gunkel, “does not feel under the necessity of a uniform arrange- 
ment of the whole, as we would do it today. He is rather inclined to 
be carried off by the momentary impression of an extempore address, 
Repetitions are frequent. ‘The sections into which the letter may be 
sub-divided are seldom longer than ten verses, are rather loosely com- 
bined, and could even be arranged in quite another way.” Do we 
have here a sermon to be followed by admonitions to the congre- 
gation? Some have thought that the First Epistle of Peter is an 
independent baptismal sermon which must be distinguished from a 
homily. 

The letter has, however, an inner unity. It is inflamed by an 
eschatological fire. A tremendous dynamic surges through it. In 
this letter, Peter makes use of an image which is rarely found in the 
other letters of the New Testament. It is the image of building a 
house out of living stones. But at Peter’s hands, this image becomes 
more than a metaphor. It denotes, indeed, a reality that is as con- 
crete as the ‘Temple, still standing in Jerusalem, where the smoke still 
rises from the fires of the daily sacrifices. The antitheses are clearly 
set forth: a spiritual house, a holy priesthood; spiritual sacrifices, a 
royal priesthood; a holy nation, a people for God’s own possession. 
“Opposite the ‘Temple!’’—could we not regard this as the title of the 
second chapter of the letter? A conversation within sight of the 
Temple provides the foundation of the whole epistle, is the focal 
point upon which, as from an inner necessity, all the reflections con- 
verge. According to Mark 13: 3, Peter is expressly mentioned as a 
witness of the conversation on the Mount of Olives. 

The conclusion, moreover, of the eschatological address and of the 
letter correspond. Jesus finishes with the sobering admonition to 
be watchful; and Peter appeals to his congregation, “Be sober! Be 
watchful!” (I Peter 5: 8). And do not the central sections also cor- 
respond? In Mark 13, Jesus talks about the difficult situations which 
Christians will have to meet (vv. 9-13): “You will stand before gov- 
ernors and kings for my sake, to bear testimony before them.” _ Is it 
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merely a coincidence that in Peter’s letter the passage about building 
the house is followed by the question of the relation of Christians to 
governmental authority? Chapter two speaks about “the emperor” 
and “governors” (vv. 13-14). And there follow, not a series of com- 
mandments, but directions concerning how to behave “‘at the end.” 
The family and house-community of believers will be confronted by 
new and unexpected difficulties. ‘The words of Jesus in Mark 13: 
12, 13 hover over these directions. The community of believers 
will fall into confusion. Since servants and slaves belong to this 
community, perhaps they will distort the eschatological outlook by 
rebelling against their masters. Perhaps divisions will cut even the 
bonds of marriage so that the unbeliever will not longer consent to 
live under the same “‘yoke”’ with the believer. Yet the ordinance of 
marriage must be maintained. 

In chapter 4, verse 7, the hidden theme of the letter is clearly dis- 
closed. ‘““The end of all things is at hand... .” Peter’s use of 


futxev (lit., has come near) is reminiscent of the éyyis (near) of Mark 
13: 29. “So also when you see these things taking place . . . you 
know that summer is near” (Mark 13: 29, 28). Summer brings heat 


and the full ripening of the fruit. The congregations are in the 
midst of that “summer,” i.e., the heat of affliction, the glowing fire 
of persecution, the agony of the time of the end (I Peter 4: 12). The 
Parousia is here; it has already begun to break. The “abomination 
of desolation’’ has manifested itself. This “abomination” is con- 
strued with the masculine participle (Mark 13: 14), and is therefore 
to be understood as the ““Unrighteous One,” the Adversary, the devil 
who “prowls around like a roaring lion, seeking someone to devour” 
(I Peter 5: 8). He must be resisted out of an unshakeable faith. 
The “Unrighteous One” seeks to break into the “Holy of Hollies,” 
into the “spiritual house” of the congregation of Jesus Christ. But 
the “Righteous One”’ (dixavos, 3: 18) stands over against the “Un- 
righteous One” (6 dvriéixos, 5: 8). He is in heaven at the right 
hand of God, ready to deliver his own and to redeem them (3: 22). 
The battle of the end is being consummated. ‘The Parousia is com- 
ing to pass. The kairos is at hand. ‘‘Flee!”, says Jesus (Mk. 13: 
14-18). Peter takes up this watchword of the Master. He sees 
the community of believers as in flight. He addresses them as aliens 
and exiles (2: 11). In the end, everything depends upon steadfast 
faithfulness. ‘The summary exhortations (4: 10 ff.) echo the vivid 
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words of Jesus in Mark 13: 34, “It is like a man going on a journey, 
when he leaves home and puts his servants in charge, each with his 
work, and commands the doorkeeper to be on the watch.” 

Peter is a faithful interpreter of Jesus’ words. What a striking 
commentary upon this parable he has given! What looks from the 
outside like work, business, commanded labor is experienced from 
the inside as the charismatic operation of the grace of the living God. 
“In the end’’—there is only one thing to do; and that is to bear wit- 
ness. Such bearing witness, difficult though it may be, is made pos- 
sible by the help of the Spirit. The Lord promises the Spirit ex- 
plicitly in Mark 13: 11. And when we compare this verse with 
I Peter 4: 11, surely what has been explicitly promised in the Little 
Apocalypse is implicitly attested in the Epistle. 


II 


If now we survey what we have tried to work out, what may be 
concluded? ‘This, clearly: we have found the key to the understand- 
ing of the First Epistle of Peter. ‘The letter is a commentary upon 
the eschatological address of Jesus in Mark 13. But that is not all. 
It is further possible to say that, based upon the statements of Jesus 
and upon the facts of his death and resurrection, Peter sets down the 
conviction that the Parousia has begun and that we live in the time 
of the end. By virtue of his apostolic authority, Peter declares the 
great and holy nunc aeternum (eternal now). Thus, we must take 
the First Epistle of Peter and the Little Apocalypse together and re- 
gard them as covering each other. If we do this, we cross the thresh- 
old of essentially new knowledge. Whatever Peter does not refer to 
does not belong originally to the eschatological address of Jesus. 
Here is, then, a methodological instrument for resolving the ques- 
tion of sources. This method makes clever dialectics superfluous 
and opens the way to plain facts. The authentic words of Jesus 
may now be freed from Jewish and Early Christian interpretation. 
Later interpolations and elaborations can be eliminated and the 
inner logic of the whole can be discerned. ‘These accretions obscure 
the thought both of Jesus and of Peter. Peter does not refer to wv. 
7-8, 24-27 of Mark 13, that is, to the passages which deal with such 
historical catastrophes as war, revolution, rebellion, and with natu- 
ral catastrophes. ‘The Parousia does not manifest itself in such vis- 
ible ways but on a higher level. 
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The Parousia does not depend functionally upon catastrophes of 
nature and history. Therefore, the whole scheme collapses, accord- 
ing to which the Parousia can be incorporated within a definite span 
of time. The scheme which accents knowing about a “before” and 
“after,” indeed the whole apocalyptic time-table, becomes impossible. 
According to this method of interpretation, Mark 13: 10 can also be 
excluded from the original address of Jesus. ‘And the gospel must 
first be preached to all nations.” The verse was added later and 
intrudes upon the direct and intrinsic connection between vv. 9 and 
11. What we have circumscribed as the original address of Jesus 
harmonizes with Luke 17: 20: “The kingdom of God is not coming 
with signs to be observed .. . .” That is to say, the kingdom is not 
coming in such a way that we can calculate its coming according to a 
temporal scheme. The kingdom of God is among us because his 
kingdom has come wherever Christ is. Thus, we have arrived at a 
strong position over against Dispensationalists of various types. It 
is not possible to speculate about a world-conflict. Access to the 
kingdom of God comes only by faith. ‘The life which Jesus gives 
to us is really eternal life. 

This eternal life begins in rebirth. It breaks through, in and 
through individuals who are bound to one another in love, who make 
up the congregation of Jesus Christ. And this is why the theme of 
rebirth is also the beginning of the first epistle of Peter. 


III 


Having been freed from the apocalyptic scheme, we acquire a new 
understanding of history. Martin Kaehler writes in his “Memoirs” 
(Theologian and Christian): “Christianity solves not only the riddle 
of the individual life but also the riddle of universal history. In 
our opinion, that solution was distinctly recognized at the time of 
the Reformation; and it has remained for our time to recognize this 
solution once again.” He calls this solution: “the theology of the 
Kingdom.” This is correct. Our relation to history is not different 
from our relation to life. Both relations are understandable in and 
through justification by faith alone. We know nothing more about 
man than this: he is righteous before God without any merit of his 
own; he is made over from a sinner (peccator) to a righteous person 
(justus). This means that we really live on the basis of a synthetic 
judgment, that is, a judgment which we can never derive from the 
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nature of man himself. Similarly, we can never derive our judg- 
ments about the meaning of universal history from that history it- 
self. We know only through faith that since the crucifixion of Jesus, 
his Parousia has begun. The grace which hovers over this world 
since the Cross, and the meaning of history depend as little upon 
immanental data or developments as I can derive the state of grace 
from my ethical development. The event of the Parousia works 
in the course of history in an irrational way, limiting, disrupting, 
judging, but at the same time, constructively, beneficently, redemp- 
tively. 

The late Dr. Hartenstein wrote, in an introductory report en- 
titled, The Crucified Lord—the Hope of the World, “the various 
forms of Fundamentalism have become riveted in a strange way to 
the prophetic testimony of the Holy Scriptures and have tried to 
assert in a new way the realism of the Bible in opposition to all 
spiritualization. But this attempt rests upon a doctrine of verbal 
inspiration which tries to apply the prophetic Word of the Old and 
the New Testaments literally and directly to the present time, and 
which makes a comprehensive time-table and a sublime drama of 
separate eschatological stages out of the gospel of the second coming 
of Christ. A christological exegesis will find it very difficult to break 
fresh ground by starting from such a position.” 

To break fresh ground toward a new position with the help of a 
christological exegesis—this has been the aim of this little study. My 
hope is that the fruitful possibilities which arise from an interpreta- 
tion of the Little Apocalypse and the First Epistle of Peter with ref- 
erence to each other may have been clarified. My hope also is that 
these reflections may contribute to and serve constructively the forth- 
coming discussions at the Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in Evanston. 





THE RECOVERY OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH 


By F. W. DILuistone 


“Protestantism was born out of the struggle for the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith. ‘This idea is strange to the man of today and even to 
Protestant people in the churches; indeed, as I have over and over 
again had the opportunity to learn, it is so strange to the modern man 
that there is scarcely any way of making it intelligible to him.”—Paul 
Tillich. 


trine of justification by faith is associated with a lecture given 
by the late Professor H. L. Goudge some thirty years ago. 
His main concern in the lecture was to challenge the commonly-held 
conviction that the concept of justification must always be viewed 
against a dominantly forensic background. He pictured the tradi- 


(): E of my earliest memories of serious thought about the doc- 


tional scene with the judge presiding over the law-court and the pris- 
oner standing at the dock: then the verdict of Not Guilty and the 
prisoner leaving the court a free man. Dr. Goudge did not deny 
that such a setting could sometimes be imagined behind the Biblical 
references to justification. But he insisted that just as often, if not 
oftener, the determining imaginative context was that of the battle- 
field rather than that of the law-court. Here were God’s people in 
deadly combat with their enemies; they stood in jeopardy; if they 
should be defeated it would be a clear indication either that their 
God was powerless to deal with his opponents or that they themselves 
were in the wrong with God and that therefore he would not exert 
his power on their behalf. Victory, however, would provide a clear 
demonstration of two things: first that God himself was faithful in 
his care of his own people, and secondly that there was no grievous 
offense causing the people automatically to come to grief in their ef- 
forts to resist their enemies. In other words, an open victory would 
reveal to all and sundry both that God himself was righteous and that 
he had deemed his people to be righteous in their efforts to defend 
hiscause. And we were at once reminded of the great Pauline state- 
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ment: That he might be just and the justifier of him who believes on 
Jesus. 

Dr. Goudge’s contention may not have included all the truth, but 
it was a valuable corrective to any exclusive reference of the idea of 
justification to a forensic context. And it was certainly a valuable 
reminder that it is to the Old Testament that we must first look if 
we are to view the idea in a true perspective. Let us therefore look 
at two important Old Testament conceptions, believing that each has 
a bearing on the doctrine with which we are concerned. 


I 


The first is the concept of vindication, and here I owe a particular 
debt to a paper contributed by Professor Moule to a recent meeting 
of the Society for New Testament Study (Studiorum Novi Testa- 
menti Societas, Bulletin 1952). He draws special attention to three 
vindication scenes in the Old Testament—that of Joshua the High 
Priest in Zech. 3, that of the saints of the Most High in Daniel 7, and 
that of a lordly figure in Psalm 110. The imagery differs from scene 
to scene, but in each case the characters involved stand before God 
who alone can give the open vindication. In the one case we see 
Joshua standing clothed in filthy garments with the accuser prob- 
ably denying his competence to exercise the priestly office. Possibly 
the accumulated ritual defilement of the whole exilic experience is 
gathered up within the symbol of the filthy garments: surely such a 
priest and such a people were not fit to be Yahweh’s representatives 
again in the Holy City. But Yahweh vindicates the High Priest 
openly. He causes him to be clothed in new raiment and a fair 
mitre to be set on his head. Joshua and the people are justified 
openly in this ritual act. In the second case the setting is a com- 
bination of the assize and the battle-field. The figure like the Son 
of Man is intimately associated with the saints: in their defeat he is 
humiliated but in their victory he is vindicated. The Son of Man 
and the saints are justified openly by the victory over the beast and 
the possession of the Kingdom. In the third case a decisive victory 
in battle is again involved. Enemies have been subdued and the 
Priest-King has been vindicated. He is set at Yahweh’s right hand 
and his people share the glory of his triumph. 

Now in all these cases we see a temporary condition of anxiety, 
uncertainty, apparent disgrace, imminent defeat. In every case a 
champion is depicted, one who stands for and represents a wider 
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group of people: in every case God intervenes to vindicate the people 
through the vindication of the champion. In other words, a com- 
munity experiencing darkness, ignominy, and almost certain disgrace 
is suddenly justified in the person of its champion and representative 
who is vindicated by the direct action of God himself. Here then 
is one possible background pattern of the New Testament doctrine 
of justification by faith. 

But now there is a second concept, the elaboration of which is to 
be found in Pedersen’s first volume of Jsrael in the English transla- 
tion. Pedersen discusses the whole idea of righteousness which is so 
prominent in the Old Testament. He decides that “righteousness’’ 
can be rightly viewed only in relation to the idea of the covenant. 
When once the general conception of relationship within the cove- 
nant had been accepted as the true pattern of social life—and the ori- 
gins of this conception lie far back in the realm of pre-history—then 
it became possible to envisage a comprehensive society within which 
God and his people dwelt together according to the ordered relation- 
ships determined by the covenant. ‘The state in which God and his 
people were united in harmony and wholeness was the state of right- 
eousness or rightness. Thus righteousness was roughly equivalent 
to solidarity within the covenant. Those whose wills were unreserv- 


edly directed towards the maintenance of the covenant were righteous 
in their relations with one another. 

Pedersen draws his exposition together in a paragraph which seems 
to me of great importance for our discussion. For those within a 
covenant, he writes, “Righteousness is their mutual maintenance of 
each other’s honour. He who detracts from the honour of his neigh- 
bour disturbs the covenant because he disturbs its construction, its 
inner harmony. He abolishes the natural equilibrium between 
himself and his neighbour, and thus he loses his righteousness, which 
is the very maintenance of the will of the covenant. Justice demands 
that equilibrium shall be re-established between the wronged and 
him who commits the breach, for thereby the covenant is healed. 
To re-establish this relation is to justify a man. To justify a man 
means to obtain for him the place due to him within the covenant” 
(p. 345). 

In his further discussion of justification under the Old covenant, 
Pedersen uses such terms as restoration, re-establishment, re-instate- 
ment. The act of justification is normally the role of the stronger 
party within the relationship and it therefore becomes natural to 
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speak of God as the one who justifies the weak, the injured, the 
wronged. Their part is simply to have confidence in the ability and 
the good-will of their justifier. In other words they can regain their 
true place within the covenant simply by believing in the mercy and 
the gracious activity of their Justifier. Abraham believed God and 
thereby took his full place again within the covenant relationship: 
he was justified. The matter is not quite so simple, however, with 
the actual wrong-doer. ‘To justify a man while he was going on 
still in his wickedness would be unrighteousness. Such a man would 
be robbing God and his fellows of their honor and could not there- 
fore be justified. Something more is needed to deal with the man 
who has broken the covenant and has no claim to be restored to a 
position within it. 

Summing up our brief study of the Old Testament background 
we may say that we find frequent references there to God as Vindi- 
cator or as Justifier of the weak. His honor is bound up with that 
of his chosen people, and he waits to stretch out his hand to vindi- 
cate the champion who represents the wider community against the 
adversary or the accuser. Further even within the community, God 
is ever ready to manifest his power on behalf of the needy or the 
weak or the wronged. He justifies them by restoring them to their 
place within the covenant. Thus God is the Vindicator and Justi- 
fier: it is for his people ever to retain their trust and confidence in 
him. 

Turning now to the New Testament we find two new elements 
entering into the situation. On the one hand, justification is ex- 
tended to the ungodly and sinners; on the other hand, justification 
is made possible and actual through Christ. As we study St. Paul’s 
Epistles and link them with the teachings of the Rabbinic writings 
of his time it becomes clear that Judaism had hardened considerably 
since the days of the prophets and that the covenant relationship was 
being conceived in far more strictly legal terms. Obedience to the 
Law in all its details was the supreme if not the only means of retain- 
ing one’s place within the covenant. Indeed it was believed that a 
strict observance of the Law could sustain and uphold the condition 
of righteousness, and there was even a place for a doctrine of merits 
whereby the fathers’ faithful observance of the Law could avail for 
the shortcomings of their children. But the lot of those who were 
ignorant of the Law or who were guilty of flagrant breaches of the 
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Law was hopeless: there was no way by which they could be justified 
apart from the Law. 

There is good reason to think that Paul was growing dissatisfied 
with this doctrine even before his conversion to Christianity, but his 
difficulty must have been to find an alternative to it. He could 
stretch back towards the more prophetic teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment—to Abraham and Isaiah and the Psalms—but he could not get 
past the shadow of guilt which hung over those who had failed to 
keep all the commandments of God. How could God justify the 
ungodly? How could those outside the covenant be given a status 
of rightness within the covenant? How could the man who was a 
sinner ever be restored to righteousness within the covenant seeing 
that the way of strict legal righteousness was forever denied to him? 
Even allowing that in the final assize every man would be judged ac- 
cording to his works, how could any part of the ultimate judgment 
be enacted in the present? All these questions are triumphantly 
answered by Paul in and through his doctrine of justification by the 
work of Christ. A new factor had entered into the whole situation. 
He was in full accord with the great Hebrew tradition that only God 
could justify; he was equally in agreement that God could not 
straightway justify the ungodly. But over against that he sets the 
fact that Christ who became man had been vindicated or justified 
once and for all; and further that Christ in the whole drama of 
death and resurrection had acted not as an individual nor even as a 
leader of a section of society but rather as the representative of the 
whole of sinful mankind. In his vindication all are vindicated, even 
the ungodly and the sinner; in his justification all are re-instated 
within a new covenant where sins and iniquities are remembered 
no more. 

Now clearly there is something extreme about St. Paul’s doctrine, 
but he was dealing with an extreme situation. Any thought of a 
partial keeping of the law or of an appeal to the merits of the fathers 
for partial redress seems to Paul to be a completely inadequate pal- 
liative. All have sinned; all are guilty before the Law; all have 
shared in Adam’s disobedience. If God were to justify without fur- 
ther ado, he could not himself be justified. No, the only possibility 
is a new intervention. 


We who must die demand a miracle. 
How could the Eternal do a temporal act; 
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The Infinite become a finite fact? 
Nothing can save us that is possible. 
We who must die demand a miracle. 


And the miracle is the justification of the ungodly in and through 
the death and resurrection of the Son of God. God is vindicated: 
man is vindicated. All that remains for a man to do is to cease both 
from boasting and from despair, and to give glory to God through 
the acceptance of that which God in Christ has done on his behalf. 
It is God who justifies; it is for man to live by faith in the Son of God 
who loved him and gave himself for him. 


II 


There is no need to dwell longer on the evidence of Paul’s writings, 
partly because the general outline which I have given would, I think, 
receive the assent of a large circle of Biblical students, and partly be- 
cause it is important to see how this doctrine is being interpreted or 
re-interpreted within the contemporary situation. 

First of all, it seems to me that this doctrine has taken on new 
relevance and even meaning through the witness of modern psycho- 
logical studies. One of the most powerful sermons I have ever 
heard was preached on the text: “He willing to justify himself, said.” 
There is man’s basic desire—to justify himself, to justify his existence, 
to justify his actions, to justify his past, to justify his whole philosophy 
of life. Even the child wishes to justify itself. It is terrified of be- 
ing blamed. It wants at all costs to be accepted by parents and 
friends. Now from one point of view such a desire seems praise- 
worthy and a source of potential good; it can be the driving force 
behind a sense of purpose and a will to work. Yet from another 
point of view this desire can be the source of an almost unbearable 
tension. Who has not seen the youth who has in some measure 
justified his existence in one environment, struggling to attain a 
similar status in another? His earlier achievements no longer suf- 
fice; he begins to feel uncertain of himself, even that he is a failure; 
and his whole future is suddenly imperilled. So it is throughout 
life. ‘The craving for self-justification leads, perhaps more than any 
other single factor, to the sense of acute anxiety which is so marked 
a feature of our own day (and possibly of all days). Here the psy- 
chiatrist and the theologian and the existentialist philosopher find 
common ground. All are aware of the fearful part which angst, 
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anxiety, dread, apprehension plays in human life. It is not the same 
as fear, for fear, as Tillich reminds us, has a definite object which 
can be faced, analyzed, attacked, endured. “But this is not so with 
anxiety, because anxiety has no object or rather, in a paradoxical 
phrase, its object is the negation of every object. ‘Therefore par- 
ticipation, struggle and love with respect to it are impossible. He 
who is in anxiety is, insofar as it is mere anxiety, delivered to it 
without help.” * 

This sense of anxiety forms the background of much of the great- 
est poetry of our own time. “Things fall apart—the centre will 
not hold’’—there is no integration, no principle of meaning. No- 
where perhaps is the human situation more vividly portrayed than 
in the verses of Auden’s Chorus which precede the one which I have 
already quoted. 


Alone, alone, about a dreadful wood 

Of conscious evil runs a lost mankind 

Dreading to find its Father lest it find 

The Goodness it has dreaded is not good: 
Alone, alone about our dreadful wood. 

Where is that Law for which we broke our own 
Where now that Justice for which Flesh resigned 
Her hereditary right to passion, Mind 

His will to absolute power? Gone. Gone. 
Where is that Law for which we broke our own. 
The Pilgrim Way has led to the Abyss. 

Was it to meet such grinning evidence 

We left our richly odoured ignorance? 

Was the triumphant answer to be this? 

The Pilgrim Way has led to the Abyss.” 


These are the most terrifying symbols of our contemporary situa- 
tion—the Void, the Abyss, Angst, the Alone. Man has sought to 
justify himself in the presence of his imagined inferiors, in the pres- 
ence of his predecessors, in the presence of his fellows, in the presence 
of his higher self, in the presence of his God—and all the time the 
threat of non-acceptance, meaninglessness, nothingness grows more 
alarming. Both society and the individual today are engaged in a 
frantic pursuit of self-justification. It is in face of such a situation 
that the seers and prophets of our own day are proclaiming afresh 
the Pauline doctrine of justification by faith. 


1Tillich, The Courage to Be, p. 34. 
2W. H. Auden, For the Time Being. Advent III. 
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Take for example Reinhold Niebuhr. Niebuhr is pre-eminently 
the preacher to man in society. He is not unaware of the problems 
of the more isolated individual but he has lived in the midst of 
teeming societies, working, struggling, living together in large co- 
ordinated groups. So he is deeply interested in the behavior of 
societies—in history, in the present situation. And in his study of 
human history the factor which seems to have impressed him most 
has been the sinful human pride which has infected every society, 
leading men to attempt to complete human life and history by their 
own plans, programs, policies, panaceas. In his hybris man seeks 
to obscure the conditioned character of his existence, he tries to 
slough off its creaturely character and to rise to the infinite and the 
eternal by his own efforts. 

Now for Niebuhr the Christian doctrine of justification by faith 
is the final and adequate criticism and rejection of every such form 
of human pretension. ‘It recognizes,” he says, “the sinful corrup- 
tion in human life on every level of goodness. It knows that the 
pride of sin is greatest when men claim to have conquered sin com- 
pletely. It can (indeed) become a vehicle of complacency, prompt- 
ing men to ‘continue in sin that grace may abound.’ It may be in- 
terpreted in juridical and legalistic terms in such a way that it never 
conveys the religious truth which strikes man in the very center of 
his spiritual being. But all this does not change the profundity of 
the conception of ‘justification by faith’ and its complete conformity 
with the conception of life, God, and history as we have it in the 
gospels.” * In other words in Niebuhr’s view no nation, no culture, 
no class, no Church can avoid seeking to justify itself before its con- 
temporaries, before the judgment of history, before the judgment of 
God. Uptoa point it may succeed. ‘There are partial justifications 
which may temporarily prevail. But it is the lust for the absolute, 
for the complete, for the permanent in time which is the final sin. 
Man in society cannot be justified by his achievements, his institu- 
tions, his traditions. We are justified by faith, we are saved in hope; 
that is, we must for ever look forward to a completion of life which 
is not in our power and which is beyond our comprehension. It is 
God that justifieth and man’s only hope is not in his own self-justi- 


3 Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man, vol. II, pp. 104, 148-149. 
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fication but in God who graciously justifies even the things which are 
not that no flesh may glory in his presence. 

In relation to the individual’s craving for self-justification the most 
penetrating analysis that I know is that of Paul Tillich. Starting 
from the distinction between anxiety and fear he diagnoses the hu- 
man condition in terms of man’s anxiety regarding death, meaning- 
lessness, and guilt. ‘Two ways of overcoming this anxiety are being 
widely advocated today. One is the way of self-justification through 
self-afirmation. We may see this in its extreme form in the writings 
of existentialists such as Sartre. But in subtler ways it appears in the 
processes of psychoanalysis and psychotherapy as well as in the doc- 
trines of the diminishing number of those who still cling to certain 
forms of scientific humanism. ‘The other way of seeking to overcome 
this anxiety is that which Tillich acutely describes as the way of self- 
justification through becoming a part of a whole which is itself im- 
mune to criticism. By renouncing one’s freedom to the extent of 
submerging part of one’s identity within the larger whole one gains 
the sense of a share in a corporate justification which can hold at bay 
the threat of meaninglessness and despair. “The self affirms itself 
as participant in the power of a group, of a movement, of essences, 
of the power of being as such.” Fascism, Nazism, and above all 
Communism have provided millions with a way of self-justification 
through participation in the whole. By affirming the collective, 
man “receives himself back from the collective, filled and fulfilled 
by it.””"* Thus for a while at least man gains the sense of having 
overcome his anxiety and of having justified his existence by his 
participation in a transcendent whole. 

There is no need to dwell on the final impossibility of justifying 
the self and keeping the threat of non-being at bay either by the way 
of self-affirmation or by participation in the collectivist whole. It is 
Tillich’s method to show that because there is no exit from the hu- 
man impasse by either of these ways we find ourselves in a ‘“‘boundary- 
situation.”” This is “the point at which every self-provided security 
is brought under question, the point at which human possibilities 
reach and know their limits.””*> For Paul this point was reached al- 
most exclusively within the religious-ethical sphere; that is, it was in 
the struggle to obey the will of God that he found himself in the 
boundary-situation. But Tillich wishes to extend the reference to 


‘Tillich, op. cit., pp. 84, 93. 
5Tillich, The Protestant Era, p. 29. 
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the religious-intellectual sphere, and to say that it is in the struggle 
to believe that God is that man also finds himself at the boundary, 
Sinning and doubting, man finds himself bereft of every means of 
self-justification. His only hope is to be justified by the Transcend- 
ent, the Unconditioned, the God who is above all idols and ideologies 
and individualities. He is justified in that moment when (to use 
Tillich’s phrase) he accepts himself as having been accepted in spite 
of being unacceptable. ‘Thus the miracle takes place. The man 
who can never gain acceptance through being justified by the higher 
self or by the social collective is finally justified by the God who 
accepts even the sinner and the doubter and reveals himself in the 
very moment of doubt and despair. 


IV 


What is the bearing of our study upon the life and work of the 
Church today? That no man can justify himself in the sight of God 
is certain: “‘it is God that justifieth.” Yet the Church and the indi- 
vidual Christian can mediate the justifying activity of God, it would 
appear, in at least two ways. 

First of all, corresponding to the first of our Old ‘Testament pat- 
terns, there can be the setting forth of him who is both vindicator 
and vindicated—Jesus the Christ. In Romans 3: 25, at the heart of 
the key-passage of the New Testament on justification by faith, Paul 
declares that God set him forth in his blood; in Galatians 3: 1, a 
key-passage for the understanding of Paul’s own evangelistic min- 
istry, he refers to the way in which he himself set forth Jesus Christ 
crucified among you. If man isto see the futility of his own attempts 
at self-justification he must see Jesus Christ, Son of God, crucified by 
men seeking to justify themselves. If man is to see the gracious justi- 
fying activity of God, he must see Jesus the crucified raised from the 
dead and exalted to the very throne of majesty. “The bad conscience, 
Tillich writes in an impressive passage, “can be conquered only by 
the acceptance of God’s self-sacrificing love as visible in the picture 
of Jesus as the Christ. God, so to speak, subjects himself to the con- 
sequences of his wrath, taking them upon himself, thus re-establish- 
ing unity with us. The sinner is accepted as just in spite of his sin- 
fulness.” ° 

Thus the recovery of the doctrine of justification by faith can come 
to pass only through the re-setting forth of the Crucified by word, 


6 Ibid., p. 146. 
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by symbol, by sacrament. There is man’s final disgrace; there is 
God’s final act of vindication. There is the final exposure of man’s 
unacceptableness; there is the final disclosure of man’s acceptance in 
the Beloved. Only under the constraint of that crucial scene can 
man rise up in faith and “accept himself as having been accepted 
in spite of being unacceptable.” 

Secondly, corresponding to the second of our Old Testament pat- 
terns, there can be the willingness to accept into the fellowship of 
the covenant him whom God has accepted in his justifying act. As 
one looks out upon the world at large it appears that societies are 
growing more and more rigid and implacable in their attitudes to 
the offender and the heretic. Let an individual be guilty of some 
violation of the accepted pattern of a particular society, let him be 
guilty of some aberration in thought or word or deed, let him dare 
to assert his own individuality in any way contrary to the will of the 
body corporate—and there will descend upon him such judgment as 
isoften fearful to contemplate. But what is worse: there is no longer 
any way of repentance. Even though he may desire to be re-instated, 
justified, restored, the society remains adamant. He has been guilty 
of the ultimate offense of nonconformism: there is no way to return 
even though, like Esau, he may seek it carefully with tears. 

Here surely as never before the Christian society stands forth in 
the consciousness of its own utter dependence upon God’s justifica- 
tion to represent a different attitude. The Church which has been 
accepted by God into the new covenant established by Christ will 
surely not hesitate to accept into the same covenant whosoever casts 
himself upon the covenanted mercies of God in Christ. Yet the mat- 
ter is not quite so certain. ‘The infection of social rigidity spreads 
easily, and even if a refusal to re-instate the penitent is rare it is more 
common to find demands and conditions which have to be fulfilled 
before the wayward and the doubter can be fully re-integrated into 
the covenant fellowship. 

Yet the doctrine of justification by faith keeps ever before the 
Church’s conscience the unlimited generosity of God. He justifies 
the ungodly, he loves the unlovely, he accepts the unacceptable. In 
what way could the Church, the individual Christian, more ade- 
quately bear witness to the God whom they worship and serve than 
by being baptized afresh into that same Spirit of grace and by par- 
licipating in whatever measure is possible in the divine work of ac- 
cepting those who by no other kind of work could ever be justified? 











THE LITURGICAL TRADITION OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCHES 


By James H. NicHots 


OR over a century representative Reformed spokesmen in this 
H country and in Great Britain have been confessing that one of 
our most conspicuous weaknesses is in public worship. We 
are often commended for our theological scholarship, our intellectual 
vitality, and contributions to education. Of the Churches dating 
from the Reformation we have probably the best record for defend- 
ing Church independence of state control, while at the same time 
maintaining an active sense of social and political responsibility. No 
other modern Church tradition has produced more consistently solid 
and powerful preaching. But who was ever converted to a Presby- 
terian or Congregationalist Church by the expressiveness and rev- 
erence of its common worship? 

Whether it is cause or effect or both, this one-sided character of 
Reformed worship seems to be related to certain sociological limita- 
tions in the Reformed Churches. These Churches are predomi- 
nantly middle and upper class Churches, and express in their worship 
the temperament of those classes most shaped by the modern scien- 
tific outlook, the engineers, physicians, teachers, financial and mer- 
cantile classes. Our worship is characterized by its highly intellec- 
tualized form, its poverty of imaginative suggestiveness, its emotional 
reticence. Lutherans and Episcopalians and even Roman Catholics, 
by contrast, have an appeal to the imaginatively gifted which we 
largely lack. It is hard to conceive of a “Presbyterian theatre guild,” 
of a Congregationalist fellowship of painters and poets. ‘To be sure, 
we have such people among us, but generally because they are born 
to Reformed parents. We do not convert them. ‘The way we pre- 
sent the worship of God does not stir and attract such people. 

For much the same reason, I suspect, in missionary outreach we 
find it very difficult to establish vigorous and self-sustaining Presby- 
terian congregations among Negroes, Italians, or Slavs. They just 
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don’t seem to feel really themselves when they are asked to worship 
like British-American business and professional people. The prob- 
lem: becomes pressing when the parish of a city church changes its 
sociological character. How far can the worship be modified to ac- 
commodate a different psychology and still remain recognizably ‘“‘Re- 
formed”? Or is it perhaps true that we have allowed our definition 
of Reformed worship to be narrowed unduly? 


I 


These issues come to a focus with the sacraments and liturgy. In 
recent generations the Reformed tradition in worship has often been 
described as non-liturgical, non-sacramental worship, symbolized by 
the central pulpit. I have been told by Episcopalian friends that it 
was this understanding of Presbyterian worship which brought the 
rank and file at the Episcopal General Convention to reject the proj- 
ect for an Episcopal-Presbyterian concordat. They felt that Pres- 
byterian congregations as they knew them across the country had so 
different an ethos in worship that co-operation was not practicable. 
If this is true, it constitutes an historical irony. If we set the Epis- 
copal Prayer Book and Articles among the classical Reformed con- 
fessions and liturgies of the 16th century, they stand at the “low” end 
of the scale in sacramental doctrine. For the Reformed Churches 
in their classical period were liturgical Churches, with a high doc- 
trine of the sacraments, and no concern whatever for the “central pul- 
pit.” (One may safely conjecture, however, that they would vastly 
prefer central pulpits to the “‘altars” which some of their descendants 
have set up instead.) If Calvin or Bucer were to visit our Churches 
today they would feel less at home with the Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists than they would in an evangelical Episcopal service. 

When we say that Calvin’s views on forms of worship were nearer 
to Episcopal prayer book worship than to current American Presby- 
terlan patterns, we are, however, in danger of obscuring one of his 
most fundamental convictions on the subject. In contrast to the An- 
glican tradition, which is one of the most rigid in all Christian history, 
Calvin’s liturgical principle has been defined as accommodation. In 
Strassburg he conformed to the local usage shaped by Bucer. In 
Geneva he again accommodated himself to the pattern of Farel and 
Berne while registering his preference for the Strassburg usage in 
several respects. “There was some point, he felt, in avoiding uni- 
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formity just to make clear that Christianity cannot be defined by 
ceremonial practice. ‘The effort to delimit Church fellowship by a 
prayer book would have seemed to Calvin a shocking form of sec- 
tarilanism. ‘There is no adequate ground for breaking Church fel- 
lowship even over ceremonies which are bad or scandalous, provided 
they are not actually contrary to the Gospel. Thus Calvin frankly 
remonstrated with Melanchthon about superfluous and foolish medi- 
evalisms which had been retained in the Lutheran cult. But he sey- 
eral times advised Reformed congregations in Lutheran communities 
to accommodate themselves to such things as bells, and altars with 
candles and tapers. ‘The Anglican Book of Common Prayer, simi- 
larly, seemed to him to contain many stupidities which were still tol- 
erable, and he did not encourage scruples on vestments like those of 
Hooper. Calvin would have preferred to take symbolism more seri- 
ously, and to worship in a form with more integrity than the Lutheran 
and Anglican make-shift services, but none of these differences could 
justify the denial of intercommunion. 

With this major qualification, thus, of Calvin’s greater flexibility 
and stronger sense of the catholic Church, one must justify the thesis 
that in general his preferred service would resemble most nearly con- 
temporary Episcopal prayer book worship. ‘The opening sections in 
the Prayer Book of summons to confession, confession, consoling 
words, and absolution, as well as the Ten Commandments with the 
kyrie eleison are of course lifted bodily from the Reformed service. 
Calvin’s service was predominantly liturgical throughout, and ex- 
cept for the reading and exposition of the Bible, was conducted from 
the Table. ‘The Congregation knelt for all prayer, and received the 
communion standing at the Table. Every Lord’s Day service should 
be a communion with sermon. If the communion were omitted, 
the main prayers of petition and intercession should still follow rather 
than precede the sermon. After the prayers the Apostle’s Creed was 
sung. 

With regard to congregational participation in the sung portions 
of the liturgy, however, contemporary Lutheranism would give one 
a better sense of Calvin’s service than the usual Episcopal perform- 
ance. ‘Thrilling congregational singing was one of the striking fea- 
tures of Calvinist worship and the most seductive aspect generally of 
the Reformed Churches in their expansion. 

The Calvinist Strassburg pattern, which I would argue is central 
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in the Reformed stream as a whole, can be further described in terms 
of two issues much debated since. In this pattern one finds a bal- 
ance, first of sacrament with the preached Word, and second of lit- 
urgical with extempore prayer. In Calvin’s own day the battle was 
to win a proper recognition of the preaching of the Word and of free 
prayer. Calvin considered that room must be made in common 
prayer to deal with the specific present concerns of a given congre- 
gation at a given time. While he would have rejected the rigid 
strait-jacket of the Episcopal Prayer Book for this reason, nevertheless 
the bulk of his service consisted of set liturgical forms in which the 
congregation could sense its unity with the whole praying Church of 
all generations. Similarly Calvin insisted on preaching at the Eu- 
charist as the inescapable responsibility of the Church to interpret 
the Gospel intellectually and ethically. He would have rejected the 
practice of running through ancient symbolic forms without giving 
a congregation any real guidance as to what to make of them. But 
we should also remember that it was his life-long conviction that 
every Lord’s Day service should contain both the preached Word and 
the Holy Communion. The momentum of the battle for free prayer 
and preaching has carried the Reformed tradition, in the English- 
speaking world, at least, off Calvin’s own balance to inadequacy on 
the other side. To urge the Calvinist view of worship today on 
Presbyterian and Congregationalist Churches is to press for a more 
serious view of the sacraments and a more liturgical sense. 


II 


Just how did the Reformed tradition come to move so far from its 
classical Reformation pattern? No one has ever written such a his- 
tory of Reformed worship as we have for the Lutherans, the Angli- 
cans, the Roman Catholics. But the limited studies we do have 
indicate that in all probability the main outlines are much the same. 
For the first three or four generations of the Reformation, the Re- 
formed Churches of Holland, the Rhinelands, France, Hungary, Scot- 
land, and some of the Swiss, used liturgies which exhibited their high 
sacramental feeling. But the Reformed were subject to disinte- 
grating factors in a degree unknown to Lutherans and Anglicans. 
Just consider their position on the map, that belt running from 
Great Britain to Holland, the Rhinelands, Switzerland and Reformed 
France over to the Magyars on the Danube. This was the no-man’s 
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land of the confessional wars between the Romanist south and the 
Protestant north. The “Church in the Desert” or ‘Under the 
Cross’’ does not develop great architecture, or elaborate religious 
music; its worship must be bare and simple in the extreme. If you 
must worship in the woods, you will relinquish most of the forms 
you are accustomed to for solemn public occasions. And if your 
persecutors make a great point of ceremony, ritual, and sacrament, 
you will be less inclined to these aspects of worship. ‘This process 
reached its lowest point about the end of the 18th and the beginning 
of the 19th century; since then there has been revival, as in the other 
Christian traditions of the West. 

Within this general pattern of disintegration and recovery, the Re- 
formed Churches in the English-speaking world marked the extreme 
of decline and have been the slowest to recover, of all the major 
Churches. ‘Two historical movements were very influential. The 
Puritan Revolution of the 17th century, which was decisive for Amer- 
ican culture in so many ways, was also crucial here. With regard to 
worship it meant the gradual penetration of the British Reformed 
Churches by separatist anti-liturgical ideas. The result was the vir- 
tually complete reaction of British and American Reformed Churches 
in the 18th century against all forms in worship. They dropped 
liturgical prayers, the Creed, the Ten Commandments, the Gloria 
Patri, even the Lord’s Prayer, and sometimes even the reading 
of Scripture. “Communion was celebrated very infrequently, the 
structure of the ordinary services was bare in the extreme, some- 
times reduced to the singing of a metrical psalm, followed by a long 
prayer, another psalm, the sermon, and a long concluding prayer, 
after which another psalm was sung, to be followed by the benedic- 
tion.” This account of 18th century Scottish worship is accurate 
also for colonial American Congregationalism and Presbyterianism, 
save that here even this number of metrical psalms, the sole congre- 
gational element in the service, was likely to be reduced. 

The second historical movement which further disintegrated 
Anglo-American Reformed worship was revivalistic evangelicalism. 
When the experience of conversion became the chief goal of wor- 
ship and usurped the role of the sacraments, the structure of the 
whole and the character of each of the elements of worship was trans- 
formed. The dignity and objective character of Reformed worship 
was corroded by the effort to be emotionally stimulating. One went 
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from metrical psalms or Watts to gospel hymns, from expository 
preaching to revival sermons, from objective prayers to the anxious 
bench. And then when the revivalistic fire cooled, little was left of 
the pattern of worship save a moralistic sermon with a few sentimen- 
tal embellishments fore and aft. 

When the first important American Reformed liturgical scholar, 
Charles Baird, published his history of Reformed worship in 1856, 
it was welcomed by Charles Hodge in the Princeton Review, then 
the leading scholarly journal of American Presbyterianism. But 
Hodge also noted that most American Presbyterians would be aston- 
ished to learn that there ever had been such things as Reformed 
liturgies, and that most Reformed Churches outside the English- 
speaking world still used them. Hodge was not converted to the 
advisability of liturgies, but he did support Baird’s recommendation 
of the compilation of an optional service book for the use of min- 
isters, especially for the sacraments, for marriages, burials, and ordi- 
nations, with some model prayers for general use. This last sug- 
gestion has been adopted by virtually all the British and American 
Reformed Churches in the last half century or so, producing a series 
of denominational service books. While they vary in quality, and 
in some cases exhibit considerable theological confusion, these serv- 
ice books on the whole have certainly improved the dignity and ef- 
fectiveness of worship. 

From the historical point of view one may say that the denomina- 
tional service books of the first half of the twentieth century repre- 
sent a return to the system of the Westminster Directory of the mid- 
l7th century. That is, they are generally directories or manuals for 
the use of ministers, rather than service books for the people like the 
peoples’ liturgies of the Reformation period. A service-book rarely 
gets into the hands of a layman at all. But a “Psalmbook with Pray- 
ers” will be used throughout the week in private and family prayers, 
building up associations which will deepen and enrich the common 
worship of the Lord’s Day. With a directory, by contrast, the lay- 
men will use the very miscellaneous devotional materials made avail- 
able by publishers in great profusion, some even incompatible with 
the worship of the congregation, which latter then often becomes in- 
creasingly unsatisfactory for them. ‘To gain something comparable 
to the Reformation peoples’ liturgies we would need to bind up in 
one volume the best of our hymnal with the best of our denomina- 
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tional service book, and get it into the hands of all church members, 
This might not be a bad idea. 

Let us consider first the spoken and then the sung portions of these 
liturgies. 


III 


We have discovered in the last two generations the origin of the 
Reformed orders of worship. The scholars of a century ago sup- 
posed that the beginnings were in Zurich and Geneva. But we now 
know that the parent liturgy of the Reformed Churches was the 
German Strassburg Psalter of 1537-39. Calvin’s Geneva order was 
not his own creation, but a French translation of the Strassburg lit- 
urgy. And the chief architect of that liturgy was Bucer. As with 
the organization of discipline in the church by elders, and as with 
sacramental doctrine, Bucer, rather than Calvin, was the pioneer for 
the Reformed Churches. Bucer apparently lacked Cranmer’s gift 
of eloquent and incisive devotional composition, but for the struc- 
ture and principles of Reformed worship we must honor him as the 
father. 

Calvin was pastor of the congregation of French refugees in Strass- 
burg from 1538 to 1541, and there first used his French version on 
Bucer’s service. When he left for Geneva, his successor in the French 
church was Valerandus Pollanus. But the refugee congregation 
found shortly thereafter that they too must leave Strassburg, as the 
Roman Catholics recovered power there. They fled again, conse- 
quently, this time to the London of Edward VI, taking their French 
liturgy with them. Cranmer was just then at work on an English 
liturgy, and was glad to be able to study the Strassburg order when 
it was translated once again into Latin. But there were other Prot- 
estant refugee Churches in London also. John a Lasco was super- 
intendent of the Dutch Church there. He too adopted the Strass- 
burg liturgy for his use, and through this congregation it was carried 
back to the Continent and became the basis of the liturgies of the 
Reformed Churches of Holland, the Palatinate, and the Lower 
Rhine. Bucer’s service had thus gone from German to French to 
Latin to Dutch and German again, and, as we shall see, to some ex- 
tent into English. 

While the Strassburg order thus was making its way into the Re- 
formed Churches of England, Holland, Germany, and Hungary, 
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there was a parallel development south of the Rhine. Calvin took 
it back with him to Geneva, and from there it became the liturgy 
of the French Reformed Church and of the Italian Waldensians. 
John Knox, meanwhile, pastor of the English refugees from Bloody 
Mary in Geneva, modeled an English order of service on it. Knox’s 
liturgy was officially authorized a few years later by the Reformed 
Church of Scotland. Within one generation the Strassburg liturgy 
had set the pattern of worship for the Reformed Churches of more 
than six countries. Only in some of the Swiss cantons did the rather 
divergent Zwinglian order of service maintain itself. 

The Zwinglian pattern is worth noting, but it embodies a rejec- 
tion of the Strassburg balance of Word and Sacrament. The Strass- 
burg liturgy for the Lord’s Day was in structure a communion service 
with sermon, and when the sacrament was not celebrated, only the 
consecration prayer and distribution of the elements were omitted. 
The minister, however, led the prayers from the table so that its 
character as a truncated communion remained obvious. Zwingli, 
however, intended only very occasional communions, and devised a 
new type of a regular Lord’s Day service with no reference to the 
sacrament and built simply around the sermon. The title of Leo 
Judae’s liturgy is eloquent of this. It was an Order for Opening and 
Closing of Sermons. While there was probably little direct influence 
from Zwingli, we may say that the later flattening out of Reformed 
worship was the abandonment of the Bucer-Calvin conception for 
Zwingli’s. 

Now in the Reformed liturgies of this period, often called Psalters, 
or Psalm Books, since they were usually bound with the metrical 
psalms, certain emphases are conspicuous. The prevailing emphasis 
is that of awe and adoration to the living God as in that character- 
istic opening sentence of the Reformed liturgies: 


“Our help is in the name of the Lord, who made heaven and earth.” 


Most theologically explicit, perhaps, is the treatment of the Com- 
munion. For the Reformed worshipper this was the enacted Gospel, 
the representation of Christ’s one completed sacrifice for our sins, 
communion with the present Risen Lord, reception of him and of 
his gifts to us, both severally and as his new covenanted people, and 
the reassurance of his future coming in power. The ancient Table 
was recovered as the focus of the new family adopted in Christ Jesus, 
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and at it was boldly re-enacted in full view those symbolic actions of 
Jesus at the Last Supper by which he made over to his disciples his 
redeeming passion. As compared with other traditions, the striking 
emphases in this conception lay on the initiative of God rather than 
the aspiration of man, on his active presence in human history, in 
Jesus Christ and in the community of the faithful, rather than in 
sacred physical objects. 

This Biblical understanding of worship as directed to the God who 
reigns in Christ contrasted sharply with conceptions which had flow- 
ered in the Middle Ages. “The Catholic mass, by contrast, was a sacri- 
fice offered by man to placate God. The sacrifice must be rigidly 
controlled. It could be offered only by certain qualified priests, on 
certain consecrated altars, in certain sacrificial vestments, with cer- 
tain holy things. But under these strict regulations men could per- 
form the miracle of transubstantiation and put God in their debt. 

For the Reformed, this whole view of the sacrifice of the mass im- 
plied a denial that God is really God, and that Jesus Christ had ac- 
tually achieved his reconciliation with sinners. What do we crea- 
tures have that we can “‘sacrifice’” to our Creator? Is not the very 
desire to repent his free gift to us? Is not all true worship his Spirit 
praying in us? And who should repeat Christ’s sacrifice as if it had 
not been enough and as if he did not live to make intercession for 
us? To the Reformed, the Roman priests seemed to fulfill those 
verses of Hebrews (10: 11-14): “Every priest stands daily at his serv- 
ice, offering repeatedly the same sacrifices, which can never take away 
sins. But when Christ had offered for all time a single sacrifice for 
sins . . . [he had] perfected for all time those who are consecrated.” 

One might speak of Christian worship as “‘sacrifice” in a derived 
and metaphorical fashion, as Paul had done, referring to the offering 
up of praise and thanksgiving, to the dedication of Christian lives, 
body and mind, or to the devotion of the whole Church as compre- 
hending all these offerings. But none of this meant sacrifice in the 
specifically propitiatory and atoning sense of the mass. It was ador 
ing gratitude called forth by God’s unbelievable self-sacrifice for the 
sake of sinners. 


IV 


Approaching the structure of common worship with these consid- 
erations in mind, the Reformed made no effort to keep a mechanical 
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continuity with the structure of worship built up since the late 
Roman Empire around sub-Christian ideas of sacrifice. The ra- 
tionale of Reformed worship was Biblical and theological, not lit- 
erary and antiquarian. ‘The typical Reformed service contrasts, for 
example, with Cranmer’s liturgy, which with extraordinary skill set 
forth a Zwinglian view of the Eucharist in Catholic forms and ca- 
dences, making a great effort to maintain the semblance of formal 
continuity with a radical change in substance. This method has en- 
couraged a whole school of students of worship (not all Anglicans 
either) to interpret the history of worship as if there were a struc- 
tural norm in the propitiating and non-congregational mass by which 
one could properly judge the adequacy and “‘beauty” of evangelical 
forms of worship. 

It is ironical that precisely that element in Episcopal Prayer Book 
worship which most grates today on the liberal Congregationalist, 
the confession that he is a “miserable offender,” with “no health” 
in him, is perhaps the most unmistakably Reformed portion of the 
Prayer Book service. The whole initial section of exhortation to 
confession, general confession, absolution, and “comfortable words” 
were taken up into the Prayer Book of 1552 from the Strassburg 
order, mediated through Calvin’s French order and Bucer’s Cologne 
liturgy. The confession of sins in the Anglican communion service, 
on the other hand, was already adapted from the Cologne liturgy in 
the first Prayer Book of 1549, although then Cranmer had moved the 
prayer from the beginning of the service to its heart, just before the 
actual receiving of the bread and cup. The substance and over half 
the words came from Bucer’s order, as did three of the four “com- 
fortable words,” which Cranmer, curiously enough, put after, rather 
than before the declaration of forgiveness which rests upon them. 

There is no ancient or medieval liturgy which begins with a gen- 
eral confession and absolution. It was well established in Reformed 
practice, however, before it became general with the Lutherans. 
The parent of both the well-known Anglican confessions, that of the 
communion service, and that of morning and evening prayer, is to 
be read in Bucer’s Strassburg Psalter of 1537-39. ‘Translated from 
the German, it runs: 


“Almighty and Eternal God, our father, we acknowledge and con- 
fess that we were miserably conceived and born in sin and thereby 
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are inclined to all evil and slow to all good; that we continually trans- 
gress thy holy laws and bring ourselves ever more into ruin. 

“But we are sorry for it and beseech thy grace and aid. 

“Have mercy upon us, most gracious and kind God and Father, 
through thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. Grant us and enlarge upon 
us thy Holy Spirit, so that, acknowledging our sin and unrighteous- 
ness from the bottom of our hearts, we may repent and grieve for 
them, may die to them wholly and become well pleasing to thee in a 
new and blessed life.” 


This is the prayer which Calvin had translated freely into French 
to form the confession used to this day in the French Reformed 
Church. In the Church of Scotland it is equally well known from 
Knox’ English adaptation: 


“O Eternal God and most mercifull father, we confesse, and ac- 
knowledge, here before thy divine majesty, that we are miserable 
sinners, conceived and born in sin and iniquity, so that in us there 
is no goodness. . . .” 


In general, however, Knox’ liturgy is so largely shaped by the situ- 
ation of persecution and exile as to make it unsuited to American 
Churches threatened more by the danger of over-domestication. 
This recurrent motif of the Knox English refugee congregation can 


be readily illustrated. They prayed: 


‘. . . and show thy great mercies upon those our brethren which are 
persecuted, cast in prison, and daily condemned to death for the testi- 
mony of thy truth . . . so inflame their hearts, with thy holy spirit, 
that they may boldly and cheerfully abide such trial as thy godly wis- 
dom shall appoint, so that at length as well by their death, as by their 
life, the kingdom of thy son Jesus Christ may increase and shine 
through all the world.” 


Geneva was a house of refuge for Protestants from six or eight 
countries who had left security, property, familiar customs and places 
for religious conviction, and the Reformed liturgies supply much ma- 
terial which would be of direct relevance in many lands today. Here 
is one of the collects from the French Psalter which was taken over 
and translated by the Scots for their liturgy: 


“Eternal Father and God of all comfort, who for satisfaction of our 
sins, didst cast down thine only Son to extreme anguish and dolor, 
and hast ordained thy Church to pass by the same way of affliction, 

‘We beseech thee most fervently that, forasmuch as we are destl- 
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tute of all help of men, we the more be assured of thy mercy and good- 
ness, that we may praise the same before all creatures, both now and 
evermore. 

For Reformed liturgical materials more directly suited to our dan- 
gerously comfortable situation, we can do better with the other and 
greater English language liturgy, that of Cranmer. While it has 
remained, for well-known reasons, imperfectly reformed and inter- 
nally inconsistent at points, the Book of Common Prayer is full of 
Reformed liturgical materials. As has been well said, ‘““The true 
background of Cranmer’s work is in the Kirchenordnungen of the 
German and Swiss Reformation. ‘The rite of 1552 takes its natural 
place among these, and only when seen thus can its qualities and those 
of its creator be fully and fairly appreciated.” ‘There are in it cer- 
tain doctrinal references, some inadequacies of liturgical structure, 
and many ceremonial rubrics which are from a Reformed viewpoint, 
as Calvin said, “ineptiae.”” But those of its prayers which are best 
known and most often borrowed by non-episcopalians are Reformed 
contributions, the “general thanksgiving” and the “general interces- 
sion” as well as the “general confession.” 


V 


Another feature of the Reformed liturgy, to pass to the second 
part of our discussion, was that it was genuinely common and con- 
gregational worship as Christian worship had not been for nearly a 
thousand years. ‘This result was attained by taking the musical parts 
of the service, both the variable and the unchanging elements, from 
the hired professionals and giving them to the whole congregation. 
The whole congregation thus “sang the liturgy” and the result was 
powerful and moving in high degree. In 1539 Calvin published 
his Aulcuns Pseaulms et Cantiques, containing besides seventeen 
psalms in meter, arrangements of the Creed, the Ten Command- 
ments, and the Song of Simeon, all of which were regularly sung in 
the liturgy. ‘The further development of the French metrical psalter 
took place in Geneva and culminated in the book of 1562. This 
work is the fountainhead of all the Reformed psalters, and is prob- 
ably the most interesting of all both to musicians and to students of 
liturgy. In contrast to the tedious drone and doggerel of 18th cen- 
tury psalmody, after the general decline in musical culture, this 
French psalter contained no less than one hundred and twenty-five 
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melodies. And the verses were executed, not in three or four, but 
in one hundred and ten different meters, chiefly by Marot, the best 
French poet of the day. From the liturgical point of view, however, 
we are not concerned so much about artistic merits as with the re- 
ligious adequacy of this vehicle of worship. The testimony of wit- 
nesses is that these services often brought forth tears of emotion and 
joy. When one estimates the tone of the Reformed liturgies, noting 
the full place for confession, intercession, and petitions in the spoken 
prayers, he should not be deceived by the apparent lack of adoration, 
thanksgiving, and exaltation. ‘This was actually the prevailing note 
of the whole service, hung as it was on intermittent bursts of what the 
Reformed significantly called “praise.” As Robert Bridges put it, 
“Historians who wish to gain a true philosophic account of Calvin’s 
influence at Geneva ought probably to refer a great part of it to the 
enthusiasm attendant on the singing of Bourgeois’s melodies.” 

From the point of view of musical history, the Reformation often 
figures as a disaster, interrupting as it did the great tradition of cathe- 
dral music. But the Reformers were not generally opposed to music 
as such. They were simply insisting that the liturgical need was 
more important than the musical in public worship. Calvin was not 
opposed to music in worship, but to choral or organ performances in 
the place of congregational worship. We may remember that years 
before, Pope John XXII had tried to suppress choral singing in Ro- 
man Catholic worship altogether, and that after the Reformation the 
Council of Trent seriously considered legislation to the same effect. 
The Reformers, by putting the texts in the vernacular, and in meter 
adapted to musical settings in the current musical idiom and within 
the scope of the common man, give a liturgical voice to those who 
had been kept mute and passive for centuries. Calvin’s argument 
for unison singing arose from his observation that the congregation 
could actually pray the words more effectively so than when they 
labored to read the several parts. 

One may trace the expansion of the Reformed custom of the litur- 
gical use of metrical psalms from Strassburg and Geneva, just as with 
the liturgical prayers which were usually printed with the psalters. 
There is a history of metrical psalters in England, Scotland, Holland, 
France, Germany. By and large this history is one of degeneration 
musically, poetically and liturgically, due in large measure to the 
conditions under which Reformed worship had to be carried on in 
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many of these countries. But this history is not necessarily an ad- 
verse judgment on the Reformed conception and practice of metrical 
psalmody before the days of persecution. 

As with the prayers of the classical Reformed liturgies, there are 
not many of the metrical psalms which are fully suitable as they stand 
for contemporary use. Some of the tunes are still favorites: Old 
Hundredth holds the place in American tradition of ““A mighty fort- 
ress’ in Lutheran countries, or of Psalm 68, the “Huguenot Mar- 
seillaise,’ in Continental Reformed Churches. And more of our 
familiar hymns are metrical psalms or paraphrases than we usually 
realize. But on the whole the metrical psalms have been generally 
replaced by hymns, and to try to revive them would be as artificial 
as to attempt to teach our congregations to chant Gregorian. Rather 
it is for us to follow the principles which led to the metrical psalms, 
to use Biblical themes and materials in worship and put them in the 
literary and musical idiom of the common man, so that he may make 
the worship really his. There is more promise in the current move- 
ment for a more liturgical use of hymns, a restoration of the full num- 
ber in the normal service, a much more careful selection of just those 
hymns appropriate to each part of the liturgy, and a more intelligent 
and heartfelt singing of them by the congregation. 


VI 


When in conclusion, we consider the availability of this liturgical 
tradition as a whole we are forced to enter upon a series of non- 
liturgical questions. First of all, there is the theological question. 
Perhaps the distinguishing mark of the Reformed liturgical tradi- 
tion among all the major Protestant traditions was its theological 
integrity. There were here no ceremonial and decorative elements 
whose symbolism, if any, was incompatible with the faith of the 
Church. The Reformed service always had structure and move- 
ment as a result. ‘To attempt to “enrich” Reformed worship with 
liturgical bric-a-brac without theological integrity, consequently, is 
to abandon the tradition altogether. Liturgical reforms which are 
not theologically self-conscious and responsible are a menace. 

Or yet again, one cannot radically strengthen the prayers of the 
modern Church without doing something about the sermon. In 
the Reformed tradition the sermon is an integral part of the liturgy 
because it is exposition of God’s Word as found in Scripture. No 
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recognizably Reformed revival of worship can be looked for until 
ministers and religious educators rediscover God’s self-disclosure in 
the Bible and sermons are constructed on this basis, both in form 
and in substance. Occasional and topical sermons cannot be really 
integrated with any liturgy, and where they dominate the service, 
nothing done with the prayers will really help very much. The 
service will break apart at the sermon. 

Reformed worship, again, presupposed a definite conception of 
the nature and discipline of the Church. One cannot, for example, 
attempt to recover Calvin’s communion service with sermon for 
every Lord’s Day without coming to terms with Calvin’s insistence 
on a disciplined congregation. Open communion for all comers 
in a modern congregation would have a different significance as 
worship than the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

We can give a general characterization of the Reformed tradition 
in worship as emphatically Biblical, congregational, with a balance 
of fixed and variable forms, a balance of Word and Sacrament. But 
we must also say with Calvin that forms of worship are secondary 
matters. The primary questions are the faith and discipline of the 
Church and unless these are healthy there will be no significant re- 
form in worship. 





CHRIST AND INGELD 


By Rotanp MusuHatT FRYE 


HAT concord hath Ingeld with Christ? The house 

is too narrow to hold both.” * When Alcuin, the Eng- 

lish clergyman, scholar, and guiding genius of Charle- 
magne’s Renaissance, wrote these words concerning readings appro- 
priate to priestly meals, he was underscoring a problem perennial to 
Christian thought: the question of Christianity’s relations with and 
obligations to the culture about it. Looking back through the long 
history of the faith, we can find but few instances in which the Church 
has solved this problem more effectively and with less compromise 
than it did in Anglo-Saxon England. 


I 


When first Columba from the Celtic Church, and later Augustine 


from the Roman, re-introduced Christianity into Britain a century 
and a half after the Anglo-Saxon incursions, they found nothing upon 
which to build but the limitations and the achievements of Germanic 
paganism. ‘To this pagan thesis their proclamations stood as antithe- 
sis, and the central concern of the missionary churchman was to 
achieve a synthesis of the two which would be true to all, and false to 
none, of the central conceptions of their faith, while preserving what- 
ever was of value in the old traditions. How well they succeeded 
may be gauged by the fact that neo-pagan Nazi scholars treated the 
Old English epic Beowulf as a mark of the breakdown of the potent 
Germanic into the English character under the influence of Christian- 
ity. 

Some features of the old Germanic paganism—its polytheistic be- 
liefs, for example—were quite properly and thoroughly exorcised by 
the missionary Church. Other features, however, required little 


* All translations from Old English prose, this from Alcuin as well as those which follow 
from Bede, are to be found in Albert S$. Cook and Chauncey B. Tinker, Select Translations 
from Old English Prose (New York, 1908). Citations from The Dream of the Rood and Judith 
may be found in Cosette Faust and Stith Thompson, Old English Poems Translated into the 
Original Meter (New York, 1918), while all other poetry is cited from the translations of 
Charles W. Kennedy, Old English Elegies (Princeton, 1939), Beowulf (Oxford, 1940), and Early 
English Christian Poetry (Oxford, 1952). 
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change in order to be fitted into the Christian system, and here we 
remember Tacitus’ remarks that the Teutonic peoples ‘‘almost alone 
among barbarians are content with one wife,” and that “clandestine 
correspondence is equally unknown to men and women.” Also, be- 
neath the polytheistic superstructure of their pagan religion, the Ger- 
manic tribes held to a basically spiritual view of deity, a view which 
doubtless facilitated the work of conversion, for, to recall again the 
words of Tacitus, they did not “consider it consistent with the gran- 
deur of celestial beings to confine the gods within walls, or to liken 
them to the form of any human countenance.” 

These features of the tradition in which the pagan Anglo-Saxons 
stood may scarcely be called ambiguous, and were indeed susceptible 
to a pretty rapid and clear-cut yes or no Christian evaluation, an eval- 
uation which the new converts might be expected to accept without 
demurrer. But let us not be deceived: the Ingeld whom Alcuin 
called upon the clergy to renounce was far from an unambiguous fig- 
ure, and it was due to the strong mixture of good and evil in his char- 
acter that Alcuin saw him as a threat to Christ. As aman, we know 
little of Ingeld, for the poetry which celebrated his accomplishments 
has been lost to us. Nevertheless, as a symbol we can understand 
him very well, and in so doing can also understand the reasons for 
Alcuin’s opposition. For in Ingeld we can see epitomized the pure 
old heroic qualities of the epic tribal leader, qualities which abound 
in admirable virtue, but which even as virtues carry within themselves 
their natural concomitant vices: if not the lusts of the flesh, certainly 
the pride of life, along with envy, hatred, implacable vengefulness, a 
good measure of cruelty, a charity bound at best by tribal lines, and 
a quenchless thirst for glory. Among the Anglo-Saxon barbarians 
converted to Christianity six centuries after Christ, the spirit of In- 
geld was strong and almost all pervasive. It was, indeed, a case of 
either/or: either Ingeld, or Christ. 

The tribesmen among whom Columba and others worked were 
primarily warriors, and, at that, warriors of a stripe particularly inim- 
ical to Christianity, for they fought at least as much for glory as for 
victory. One of the primary concerns of the chieftain was to estab- 
lish his personal fame, his own glory both among his particular people 
and abroad. This fame, as might be suspected, was the fame of “the 
good right arm,” the pride of the creature in himself and in his own 
very human skills exalted to virtually superhuman proportions. 
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The bond of loyalty uniting chief and thanes, the comitatus bond, 
as it is called, was well nigh inviolable. There was no disgrace com- 
parable to escaping alive from a victorious enemy, while leaving one’s 
chief dead on the field. For the death of a leader, there was only one 
possible consolation: defeat of the enemy, and an eventual, most thor- 
ough vengeance. ‘The tribesman had no duty so great as this loyalty 
to his chief, while the chief's responsibility was to provide his faithful 
soldiers with continuous supplies of intoxicants, banquetings, and 
gifts, so that they, like the “thanes” of Holofernes described in the 
Cynewulfian Judith, 


Howled and hurled forth a hideous din 

That the folk of the earth from afar might hear 

How the stalwart and strong-minded stormed and bellowed, 
Maddened by mead-drink. 


It was a nerve-steeled life, and it evidently produced great strength 
of resolution. Men lived under dark skies, forever faced with the 
possibility of a complete reversal of fortune and utter dejection. 
They viewed life in terms of a bleak, imperative, oppressive fate, a 
fate which was all-powerful and before which the final victory was 
but to go down fighting. Life was like the flight of a stray sparrow 
flying by chance through a banquet hall in the depth of a northern 
winter, in at one door and out at another, so that “in the twinkling 
of an eye the lull for him is over,” and as he flies from the winter 
storm back to the winter again, “‘so this life of man appeareth for a 
little time; but what cometh after, or what went before, we know 
not.” 

Under such a world view, the most useful of attitudes would ob- 
viously be a stoic fortitude, a suppression of all grief, pain, and sorrow. 
The Frenchman Taine, writing of these people, was struck by the 
gloom which surrounded them and by the fact that they so mani- 
festly preferred strong excitement to mild pleasures. Is there any 
people, he asked, “‘which has so entirely banished from its dreams the 
sweetness of enjoyment and the softness of pleasure?”” Heroic boast- 
ings (buttressed with heroic accomplishment), self-reliance, vengeance 
and pride—these were the key words to character. Along with the 
exaltation of epic virtues, and the suppression of grief, there was an 
all pervasive love of danger which amounted to a courting of it, cou- 
pled with an exalted adulation of personal response to challenge 
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which perpetuated itself in the use of the rough sea voyage and the 
bloody battle as symbols of the coveted heroic life. 


II 


It was into this culture that the bands of Christian missionaries 
moved during the late sixth and earlier seventh centuries. ‘The proc- 
ess of conversion was often slow, and it seems not to have come about 
by fiat from the ruling chieftains, even after they had themselves be- 
come Christian. Indeed, Augustine had so well schooled thelbert, 
the ruler of Kent, that the king ‘compelled none to embrace Christi- 
anity . . . for he had learned . . . that the service of Christ ought 
to be voluntary, not brought about by compulsion.” Persuasion and 
example were the weapons employed. And like St. Paul among the 
Corinthians, the successful missionaries began to feed their charges 
with milk rather than with meat, “for hitherto ye were not able to 
bear it, neither yet now are ye able.” Bede tells of one missionary 
from Iona who, though he visited Northumbria to teach at the spe- 
cial request of the king, was yet unable to prevail upon any to listen 
to him because of his “austere disposition.” Upon his return to 
Iona, he accredited his failure to the fact that the Angles among whom 
he worked were “untamable men, and of a stubborn and barbarous 
disposition,” an appraisal which was doubtless accurate, but which 
did not forward the conversion of England, as Aidan, another of the 
Iona brothers, was able to show. Quoting the passage already men- 
tioned from St. Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians, he suggested that 
this apostolic method of conversion should furnish the key to mis- 
sionary enterprise. So it was that Aidan launched the successful con- 
version of the British in Northumberland “conformably to the apos- 
tolic rule,” as Bede put it, by giving them first “the milk of more easy 
doctrine, till, being by degrees nourished with the word of God, they 
should be capable of greater perfection, and be able to practise God's 
sublimer precepts.” Wherever, in his movements through the north 
of England, Aidan would see any whether “rich or poor, he would 
turn aside to them, and invite them, if unbelievers, to embrace the 
mystery of the faith; or if they were believers, he would strengthen 
them in the faith, and stir them up by words and actions to alms and 
good works.” 

Working, then, with what was available to them within individual 
pagans and within the pagan culture as a whole, the missionary clergy 
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gradually brought about a complete change in the life of Anglo-Saxon 
England. Nowhere do we see more evident signs of the success of 
“the apostolic rule’’ of conversion than in the great literary master- 
pieces of Anglo-Saxon England. Here, as is true with literature in 
general, we may trace the spiritual development of the people. 


III 


The comitatus bond, deeply imbedded as it was in the history and 
traditions of the race, and strongly interwoven as it was with the In- 
geld symbol, was converted to the services of Christ. Thus the old 
theme of glorification of the chief takes on a new tenor in the An- 
dreas, where the hymns of heaven are described in terms which had 
been used far otherwise: 


About the Noble One bands of angels, 

Thanes in thousands, encircled their Prince 

Praising in heaven with holy voices 

The Lord of lords. 
Similarly, in The Dream of the Rood, which is one of the veritable 
gems of English poetry, the cross is imagined telling the story of the 
passion, and Christ is consistently referred to in terms of the great 
epic captain, “the lord of mankind,” “the young hero,” who comes 
“struggling forward with courage,” and “not fearing the look of 
fiends.’”” ‘Throughout, the crucifixion is described in a most moving 
way by the use of battle terminology, while the resurrection is treated 
as a great victory. The comitatus commitment of utter dedication 
to one’s lord is underscored in the words of Christ when he demands 
of his followers 


’ 


. . . where the man may be found 
To consent for the sake of his Savior to taste 
The bitter death as He did on the cross. 


Finally, the poet here converts the pagan feast of victory, tended by 
the lord to his thanes, into the heavenly banquet 


. . . Where the holy saints 

All join in a banquet, where joy is eternal. 
May He set me where always in after time 

I shall dwell in glory with God’s chosen ones 
In delights everlasting. 


Clearly the comitatus bond which unites the Christian to Christ is of 
quite a different order from that which united the pagan tribesman 
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to his chief, and clearly the poet knew this, but the conversion is so 
complete, the adaptation of the old fact to the new reality is so satis. 
fying that neither Christian nor poet can find fault with the result, 
Other examples of the Christian re-ordering and appropriation of the 
same theme may be found in the Judith, in The Wanderer and in 
The Wayfarer, but the point is clear without need for further cita- 
tion. 

As for the deep-rooted pagan lust for fame, the Old English poets, 
under Church influence, converted it either into the desire to win ac- 
claim from “God, the Wielder of Glory,” as the Judith has it, or into 
a striving after the acclaim of Christian people for bold Christian 
living, as in these striking lines from The Seafarer: 


Of memorial the noblest for man is the praise 

Of men who survive him, who speak of his deeds, 
That striving on earth ere the hour of death 

He carry on boldly the battle with Satan, 

And put to confusion the malice of fiends. 

So, in ages long after, men still shall exalt 

His fame, and his glory eternally gleam 

Among angels forever, a splendor unending, 

A joy with the heavenly hosts on high. 

Along with this conversion of the Germanic fame theme, there 
necessarily went an attack upon pride. This is not to say that Chris- 
tianity in this age, or in any age, managed to destroy either pride or 
the thirst for worldly acclaim, but the methods of attack upon these 
perennial sins—which had been regarded as virtues in recent pre- 
Christian times—was significantly forceful and effective. ‘Thus, in 
countering the traditional pride of the Teutonic warrior in his own 
powers, the Christian poet appealed to another, equally deep-rooted 
theme of the pagan consciousness—the theme of the instability of all 
human felicity. In The Ruin,an Old English poet, meditating upon 
the complete desolation of the great buildings and fortresses of Ro- 
man Britain, is inspired by the scene before him to write of the in- 
evitable end of all human pomp and circumstance: 


Desolate now are the courts, and the dome, 

With arches discolored, is stripped of its tiles. 
Where of old once the warrior walked in his pride, 
Gleaming with gold and wanton with wine, 
Splendidly shining in glittering mail, 

The Structure lies fallen and scattered in ruin. 
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The final line, marking the inevitable reward of superbia and cupidi- 
tas, falls upon the reader like the walls of a ruin collapsing upon hu- 
man vanity and pride. 

In the great Genesis poem composed by a disciple of Caedmon, 
Lucifer is treated in terms of the easily recognized Germanic hero 
with his “‘scoffing and boasting,” his ‘“‘many words of presumption,” 
his confidence in “his own strength only” and in his hands with the 
“might to work many wonders.” The devilish archangel even ad- 
dresses his followers as “‘stout-hearted heroes unfailing in strife’ and 
boasts that with their aid he will supplant God and construct “a 
mightier throne and a higher in heaven.” The judgment upon the 
heroic code implicit here would have been unmistakable to all who 
heard it, and its impact would have been greatly strengthened by the 
very indirection with which the poet conveys it. 

The approach is more direct in the masterful Beowulf epic when 
the wise old king Hrothgar warns the triumphant young Beowulf 
against the hours of pride when 


The world is sweet, to his every desire, 
And evil assails not—until in his heart 
Pride overwhelming gathers and grows. . . . 


Then is his heart pierced, under his helm, 
His soul in his bosom, with bitter dart. 
He hath no defense for the fierce assaults 
Of the loathsome Fiend. 


Against such dangers there is only one sure defense for even the “best 
of warriors,’ and this is to seek “the good, the heavenly wisdom.” 
And the old king’s godly advice closes on the note of sic transit gloria 
mundi. “The only fame worth seeking is a heavenly glory. 


IV 


The Germanic view of life as a trial to be endured, as a hopeless 
path of exile, was taken over by the Christian writers and impreg- 
nated with hope. The favorite pagan symbols for life were ready 
at hand for the use of the Church, and they were soon brought within 
an evangelical frame of reference. The old familiar image of life 
as a rough sea voyage was employed in conveying the New Testament 
theme of “pilgrims and strangers upon the earth,” while the battle 
emblem for life could easily be referred to St. Paul’s armor of the 
Christian man. The all encompassing, dreadful, and oppressive fate 
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of the pagan was converted and expanded into a full understanding 
of the providence of God. Nothing illustrates this entire process 
more clearly than does The Wanderer, a poem concerned both with 
the strength and weakness of the pagan code, within a structural 
framework of Christian affirmation. Few productions within the 
range of English literature make more appealing the moral beauties 
of stoic fortitude, and none reveals more dramatically the insufficiency 
of self-reliance and unaided virtue. The ethical stamina of the old 
pagan as 

. . . grimly he spurs on his weary soul 

Once more to the toil of the tossing sea 
in the fate-buffeted and aimless voyage of his life comes through in 
the most moving fashion. Even, however, when the pagan code is 
carried to the highest levels of its fruition, as it is by the Wanderer, 
it remains, like a giant-built structure lying in waste and ruin, “empty 
of life.” ‘The pagan may steel himself to virtue and a noble strength 
of character, but only the Christian may be truly happy and blessed. 
Similar in general tenor to The Wanderer, though perhaps somewhat 
inferior to it as poetry, The Seafarer sums up brilliantly the new and 


glorious vision of pilgrimage which succeeded the pagan paths of 
exile as the determinative image for the life of man: 


Let us muse in our hearts on our heavenly mansions, 
Thitherward planning our pilgrimage, 

Seeking the way to the blessed stronghold 

Of life and joy in the love of the Lord. 

And thanks be to God, the Giver of glory, 

The Lord everlasting, the holy King, 

Who hath granted us honor through ages to come. 

This, then, marks the manner of transformation, of “conversion” 
of the old Germanic pagan concepts, and the methods employed in 
their adaptation to Christian usage. So it was that “Ingeld’’ was 
destroyed, to be replaced by Christ. But in the process—and with- 
out in any sense doing violence to the central affirmations of the 
Christian evangel—whatsoever things were good and whatsoever 
things were true in the old faith were utilized and maintained. Just 
as individual pagans were “born again,” so, too, their civilization was 
regenerated to bring forth the flowers and fruits of a truly great 
Christian culture in Anglo-Saxon England. 





FREEDOM, TRUTH, AND COMMITMENT 
IN THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


By Harotp A. DurRFEE 


HE problem of freedom of speech, thought, and inquiry may 

be, or may become, the central domestic issue in the current 

attempt to establish democracy in the United States. We wit- 
ness today numerous devices to suppress such freedom, and constantly 
hear that people in all walks of life, from the fine arts to government 
and business, find it appropriate not to speak their minds. In the 
struggle to practice democracy at this moment in history the academic 
community is immediately involved. Already the problem of aca- 
demic freedom, which is the central democratic aspect of the educa- 
tional community, is of no small consequence, and the implications 
of this issue are of major importance for the free pursuit of truth by 
the students. 

Professor Hendrick J. Pos of the University of Amsterdam con- 
fronts the issue when he writes for the Tenth International Congress 
of Philosophy in 1948, “Everywhere in the world institutes of higher 
teaching are menaced by conservatism, by the tendency to prefer dog- 
matic security to methodic doubt, and by an instinctive aversion from 
new ideas that may disturb their rest.” * 

Only by implication do I wish to discuss this total national and 
international situation. More specifically, I should like to consider 
this issue as it relates to freedom of thought in the Christian college. 
What is the relationship of the Christian college to non-Christian 
secular educational institutions regarding academic freedom? In a 
time of crisis which type of institution has the presuppositions for, 
and is more likely to preserve freedom of thought and expression? 
Perhaps the educational world is especially sensitive to the question 
of freedom. Educators in other countries have long debated this 
complex issue, and in America men have already sacrificed their 
careers in the name of freedom. Without desiring to be overly ap- 


1Pos, Hendrik J., “Introduction to a Symposium on the Philosophy of Freedom,” Philoso- 
phy and Phenomenological Research, vol. 8 (1948), p. 492. 
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prehensive, let us recognize that such a struggle is so relevant to 
democracy that soundings here are touchstones as to the state of the 
nation. Faced with a prolonged period of international tension, as 
seems likely, we may look for increased tension in the area of free 
thought. ‘Thus we inquire as to the freedom of the Christian college. 

I raise this question concerning freedom in the Christian college 
for three reasons. First, there are signs that the Christian college 
may no longer remain the stepchild of the Church, but be recognized 
as a major aspect of the Christian community.? Second, the Christian 
colleges would seem to have the presuppositions for playing an in- 
creasingly important role in the area of free inquiry in American 
education. Third, the struggle regarding freedom relates to the core 
of the debate between Christian thought and secular culture. 

This third reason demands further elaboration. It has frequently 
been assumed in modern culture that the Christian college was by 
nature and necessity the home of dogmatism and indoctrination. 
One could not expect the Christian college to be really free, for it 
was a committed institution. It was assumed that only the secular 
college was truly free, for it was “scientific.” This was interpreted 
to mean that the secular school was a fully objective and an uncom- 
mitted institution. It is this matter of commitment which seems to 
be central. How could an institution, such as the Christian college, 
which was already committed, especially in the realm of philosophy 
and value, provide the conditions for the free search for truth? This 
attitude was intensified, of course, by the confusion of scientific in- 
vestigation and religious truth in many historic instances. Thus it 
was assumed that only the college which was secular, uncommitted, 
and scientific could be truly free. Only those who stood for nothing 
but the involvement of man in nature could provide a sanctuary for 
freedom of thought, and thus escape the twin educational devils of 
dogmatism and indoctrination. This basic thesis still pervades most 
secular institutions, and often even Christian colleges. It is this 
thesis which I should like to investigate, and in the end challenge. 
Thus the central issue before us is the relationship of freedom and 
commitment. 


21 use the term Christian college to refer to those schools which consciously attempt to 
act upon the basis of Christian conviction. Such a school may or may not be actively related 
to a denominational organization. The Christian college has recently had a rather minor 
status in the eyes of many, including even the Church itself. There is much evidence that 
this situation is beginning to change. In many ways the future of the Christian college is a 
most significant issue in the next seventy-five years of American higher education. 
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Before dealing with this matter directly, however, there are some 
preliminary comments which should be made to eliminate confusion. 
In the first place, freedom in any academic setting will not mean free- 
dom to say and do anything. Freedom is always within limits, for 
there are other values to be respected. Furthermore, at least a ma- 
jority in any institution will have to conform to the limits set by the 
basic principles of the institution. Even “free secular schools” will 
not be expected to employ any great number who are intolerant of 
freedom or secularism. So also in the Christian college one would 
not expect a majority of the faculty to oppose the basic intentions 
of the school. The fact that freedom is within limits, and that a 
faculty will largely be in sympathy with the fundamental intentions 
of the school does not determine which type of school has the pre- 
conditions for free inquiry. This is determined rather by the nature 
of the basic principles upon which the school is grounded. 

In the second place, it is also clear that, within the law, a school 
may establish whatever basic principles it may desire, thus defining 
the limits of its freedom and intentions. One may establish a school 
to teach the value of eating horse meat and refuse to hire anyone who 
does not agree with this basic objective. The question then is as to 
which basic intentions lend themselves to the promotion of free in- 
quiry, and the presuppositions of these intentions. Here is a sense, 
it would seem, in which the secular institution may be more free than 
the Christian college. In as much as it may not claim any commit- 
ment in the realm of value, it is free to employ anyone who may re- 
sponsibly carry on this inquiry. The Christian college is limited to 
employing, for the most part, Christian scholars. In this sense the 
commitment of the Christian college imposes somewhat greater lim- 
itations. We must remember, however, that the secular school has 
frequently imposed many limitations of its own, thus reducing the 
extent of its freedom. Furthermore, although there may be this dif- 
ference between the two types of institutions, it is not at this point 
that the serious issue of freedom is to be found. The more impor- 
tant question is as to the presuppositions of the secular school and 
the Christian college, and the extent to which they serve as ground 
for free inquiry. The question of freedom is not ended with a sim- 
ple appeal to the broad base of employment in the secular school. 
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This is truly an element of freedom. It is the presuppositions of this 
free inquiry which is the fundamental issue. 

In the third place, it is to be noted that significant freedom involves 
and is balanced by responsible inquiry. One is free to search for 
truth as long as one carries on a responsible search. The American 
Association of University Professors has been careful to indicate that 
academic freedom demands academic responsibility. Irresponsibil- 
ity in the academic world is not to be hidden behind the cry of free- 
dom denied. I believe that most people will agree with these pre- 
liminary comments. They are made, however, to avoid needless 
confusion as to these issues. 


II 


Let us turn now to the central question. Does the Christian col- 
lege or the secular institution build upon a foundation which makes 
for freedom in the pursuit of truth? 

This problem may be approached in a variety of ways. It might 
be made the subject of empirical investigation. A study of freedom 
in contemporary American education, comparing the Christian and 
the secular schools, would be a worthy project for some foundation. 
Although such a study might prove discouraging to both types of in- 
stitutions, it would be helpful for the colleges to see to what extent 
they are really free. For the secular school it would be a test of their 
professed free inquiry. For the Christian college it would suggest 
the extent to which they are faithful to the One who makes all men 
free; for it is the thesis of this essay that the Christian college is, or 
ought to be, the throne-room of intellectual and academic freedom. 
Such an empirical study would indicate the extent to which Christian 
colleges have fulfilled their mission. Evidence of undue restriction 
of freedom and an educational program of indoctrination and dog- 
matism, however veiled, would be a serious judgment upon the edu- 
cational enterprise of the Christian community. 

One may suspect that such an empirical study would discover a 
considerable mixture of freedom and restrictions in both types of 
institutions, for there are academic conservatives and liberals in all 
areas of modern education. It certainly is the tragedy of modern 
Christian higher education that it has frequentiy aligned itself with 
conservative and reactionary factions in social and economic philoso- 
phy. It has often, therefore, not been in fact the free institution that 
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is guaranteed by its birthright. It has too frequently been the case, 
although not always, that the experimental efforts of recent Ameri- 
can higher education were the work of secular educational philoso- 
phers acting with missionary zeal, rather than the work of vigorous 
Christian educational movements as in Colonial America. In the 
meantime the Christian colleges have been busy preserving the truths 
of the past rather than discovering and creating truth for the present 
and future. Any comprehensive history of the relationship of Chris- 
tianity to the educational enterprise, however, does not place it totally 
on the conservative side. Its historical contribution to freedom in 
education as in all areas of life has been considerable, although too 
frequently clouded behind more sensational cases of dogmatic sup- 
pression. Surely an empirical study of the educational situation 
abroad during recent years of crisis does not give any clear picture 
as to where freedom found support. ‘The lack of institutions abroad 
comparable to the American Christian college makes it difficult to 
draw comparisons. It would seem, however, that the German 
Church stood somewhat ahead of the German universities as an 
outpost of freedon:. Part of the hope of the present is that the 
Christian Church may once again make a fresh contribution to the 
freedom of American higher education. Whatever the facts may be, 
either here or abroad, none of the reasons for the decline of the Chris- 
tian college is sufficient excuse when the Christian educational com- 
munity confronts its Lord. 

Our concern, however, is not with the empirical data, important 
as they may be. ‘The data may show current practices regarding 
freedom. ‘They cannot show the foundations upon which freedom 
rests. ‘The question we are raising is not a matter of scientific data, 
but of philosophical and theological reflection. ‘The heart of the 
issue regarding freedom does not lie in current practices but in the 
presuppositions of the educational philosophies which are offered to 
support freedom of thought and inquiry. We must inquire, there- 
fore, as to whether the Christian or the secular understanding of the 
universe offers sufficient foundation for free inquiry. At this point 
philosophical concepts have extremely practical and immediate con- 
sequences. ‘The struggle between Christian and secular world views 
and their implications for freedom of thought lies near the heart of 
the current debate concerning the future foundations of modern cul- 
ture. ‘There are undoubtedly many points of agreement in the 
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world views of the secularists and the Christians, but it is at the points 
of divergence that the question as to the ground of freedom of inquiry 
is discovered. 


III 


Two preliminary comments are appropriate before we undertake 
a more specific analysis of these comparative world views. First, it 
has frequently been assumed, as we have noted, that the secular school 
was free because it was “objective, scientific, and uncommitted.” If 
one dealt with the world objectively, one could be free. It is becom- 
ing increasingly clear, however, that such pure objectivity is impos- 
sible. ‘The attempt to deal with man in his natural state, divorced 
from any transcendent ground of nature and humanity, is not an un- 
committed position, but a position full of the most debatable commit- 
ments. Commitment to empirical epistemology, or naturalistic or 
positivistic metaphysics, is no less a commitment than commitment 
to the state or the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jesus. Philosophical 
attempts at pure objectivity have not been successful. It is not self- 
evident that freedom of inquiry is any more a part of commitment to 
empirical epistemology than it is a part of commitment to the ground 
of being and value and the creator of nature and humanity. The too 
frequent classification of theoretical positions as either scientific or 
theological does not do justice to the profundities of either science or 
religion. It is the nature and ground of scientific objectivity and 
freedom which at one time seemed so secure and which is now in 
question. Furthermore, while the attempt to maintain pure ob- 
jectivity in teaching is increasingly being discarded as neither pos- 
sible nor desirable,* we have failed to carry this awareness over into 
our discussion of the nature of the educational institutions. While 
recognizing that instructors are committed, we labor under the 
strange hope that educational institutions may remain uncommitted 
and objective. It is now time to recognize that colleges are involved 
in the claims and commitments of this world as well as their staff. 
Institutions have their own degree and type of existential commit- 
ment, as do individuals, and now face with new seriousness the ques- 

3 See the author’s article “The Relationship of Philosophy, Theology, and Religion,” The 
Journal of Religion, vol. 32 (1952), pp. 188-197. Also Lowry, Howard, The Mind’s Adventure 


(Philadelphia, 1950), pp. 74-75. 
4See Heimann, Eduard, “On Academic Liberty,” Christianity and Crisis, vol. 12 (1952), 


pp. 90-94. 
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tion as to their proper commitment. We must be aware of the fal- 
lacy of pure objectivity and the myth of the uncommitted, either as 
individuals or as institutions. Freedom of inquiry, which at one 
time seemed a self-evident value to the academic world, is now in 
doubt. We now face the serious question as to the commitment 
which will furnish support for free inquiry, and ask as to the pre- 
suppositions which will provide the conditions for scientific and 
responsible freedom and objectivity. In the increasing tension re- 
garding “loyalty,” and in the current plea for “education for moral- 
ity, citizenship, and democracy,” colleges of all types, as well as many 
other institutions, will be asked to make clear the grounds of their 
claim to freedom and the foundations of their endeavors.* 

Second, there has been a popular kind of secularism, more implicit 
than expressed, which has produced a strange and mysterious con- 
fusion regarding freedom. It is a mixture of democratic equali- 
tarlanism, indifference to value, ethical and epistemological rela- 
tivism, pseudo-objectivity, and an irritation over what is considered 
the evangelism and missionary imperialism of the Christian Church. 
This combination has produced a popular and incredible conception 
of freedom and tolerance which appears frequently among modern 
college youth. ‘This analysis suggests that, inasmuch as one cannot 
know with certainty anything about reality and value, every opinion 
is equally justified and possibly right, and thus I have no right to 
attempt to persuade another to my position. Anyone who maintains 
with conviction any position, and thereby challenges the thought of 
another in the name of truth, is considered dogmatic and intolerant. 
Let us be clear that freedom does not mean freedom from convictions. 
Such tolerance has been more popular than profound, but it is a sim- 
ple and frequent confusion of dogmatism and conviction in the name 
of democratic tolerance.* 


IV 


As we turn to the world views of secularists and Christians, I would 
suggest that it is the problem of truth which is central in the justi- 


5 The plea for “education for morality, citizenship, and democracy” sounds strange coming 
from many who only a few years ago were calling for “scientific objectivity” in the study of 
value. Some of these people have evidently been able to convince themselves that scientific 
objectivity gives support to democratic values. This rather popular development in our day 
Tuns the constant danger of a new nationalism. 

8 See Gilson, Etienne, Dogmatism and Tolerance (1952). 
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fication of free inquiry.’ Other questions concerning values are pres. 
ent in principle in this discussion and could be dealt with in much 
the same way. ‘The question of value is so confused in our day that 
it is hard to find any common starting point. It would seem, how- 
ever, that most are agreed that the freedom of the educational insti- 
tution is freedom for the pursuit of truth. We must inquire, there- 
fore, as to the nature and ground of truth in the current secular and 
Christian world views. What is the truth for which the scientist will 
search unceasingly, and to which the philosopher will dedicate his 
rational contemplation? If educational institutions are to justify 
their existence in our day, they must state clearly the nature and 
ground of that for which they seek and the justification of its free 
pursuit. If there is no truth, free higher education is without rea- 
son for being; and if the character of truth does not guarantee its free 
inquiry, American higher education may have no sufficient answer 
to the crisis which threatens to undermine its democratic character. 

What then can we say about the nature of truth which would be 
relevant to the justification of free inquiry? Here we approach my 
central thesis, for I shall maintain that we have developed, and 
tended to support, an analysis of truth which is not adequate to 
justify its free pursuit. We have accepted, for the most part, a the- 
ory of truth which contains no guarantee of free inquiry, and thus 
is not adequate to the educational enterprise. My thesis is that 
modern thought has analyzed truth in such narrow and inadequate 
terms that free education cannot be justified; and if we are to find 
a justification for our existence as free institutions, we must develop 
an analysis of truth adequate to the essential structure of our being. 
We are in the paradoxical situation of believing in the free pursuit 
of truth but subscribing to a theory of truth that can never assure 
our freedom. 

Let us turn now to what is being suggested regarding truth. Some 
would suggest that truth is equated with factual information. Truth 
is the accurate reporting of sense data. ‘Truth is the statistical foun- 
dation for reliable prediction. Certainly this is an aspect of truth. 


7 Many recent studies of modern education have stressed the centrality of the problem of 
truth. See especially Van Dusen, Henry P., God in Education (New York, 1951). Thomas, 
George F., “Science and Religion in the Universities,” TueEoLocy Topay, vol. 9 (1952), pp. 
289-298. I know of few attempts, however, to deal with the issues involved in the problem 
of truth. Most of the material merely points out the importance of this problem. This pa- 
per accepts that conclusion and is presented as a start in the exploration of this issue as it 
relates to the problem of academic freedom. 
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No theory of truth can make sense which would not involve an ac- 
curate reporting of sense perceptions. But why should one be free 
todo this? Why should an academic community guarantee freedom 
for the reporting of sense data? One may reply that without this, 
empirical knowledge is impossible. ‘This is certainly the case, but 
this is also to pose the problem. Why should I guarantee or estab- 
lish the pre-conditions for empirical knowledge? Why not suppress 
knowledge for the sake of some cause? We certainly cannot answer 
this problem by an appeal to sense data. No sense data will dictate 
that this suppression ought not to take place. Those who would 
maintain such an understanding of truth would want to say, if I read 
them rightly, that the demand for free inquiry is a value judgment, 
and as such it does not refer to sensations but to emotions. ‘The de- 
cision to have free pursuit of truth is an emotional preference. It 
has no further justification than that you happen to like it this way. 
There is nothing morally wrong with the suppression of free investi- 
gation, although they would not like it. ‘The structure of academic 
freedom is only partially guaranteed by the structure of truth. If I 
am to get the facts, I may need to be free, but the only guarantee of 
this freedom is the emotional preferences of the educational policy- 
makers. ‘There may be nothing too disastrous about this situation 
so long as educational policy-makers have these emotional prefer- 
ences. But I suggest that there is no guarantee that they will last, 
and already there seems to be some evidence that many have changed 
ther preferences. If academic freedom is founded on no more solid 
basis than the emotional whims of the educators, then we have no 
appeal to any higher principle, even truth itself, when the emotions 
happen to prefer a serious and tragic limitation of free inquiry. 
Truth conceived in the narrow terms of fact and empirical pre- 
dictability is no guarantee of freedom to pursue the truth. Such 
an analysis could undermine the very core of free education, and 
turn the adventure of the mind into a frantic search for facts and 
predictions. We do not know the objective for which we gain the 
factual knowledge, and truth itself is understood in such a limited 
way that it involves no objective or goal in terms of which the facts 
are meaningful and are to be freely pursued. 

Another current understanding would not develop quite so nar- 
tow an analysis of truth. For it, truth is not just the factual, but the 
useful, the verifiable, the workable. ‘Truth is that which is created 
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when I verify a statement or an idea, and am led to another worth- 
while experience. As William James would put it, truth is the “cash 
value” of an idea. Certainly the truth is useful and workable, but 
if truth is so created and exhausted by the category of utility, why 
should I be free to seek the truth? Here the position becomes some- 
what ambiguous. It seems to be suggested that one is to be free to 
search for truth because it is the very nature of the scientific method 
of inquiry. ‘The most adequate and compelling analysis I have seen 
of free education, presented by the president of a leading university, 
justified free inquiry in terms of the scientific spirit and good taste.* 
But this is no answer, for what is at stake here is the very foundation 
of science itself. Surely science means free inquiry, but we cannot 
assume a priori that science should be respected and fostered. Why, 
in terms of usefulness and workableness, ought we guarantee free in- 
quiry in any given field? It would seem that many could come to the 
conviction that in a given situation it was not useful to be free, and 
not workable in the solving of certain problems to allow scientific 
investigation. If the true is the useful, and if I should conclude that 
the denial of free inquiry is useful, to what may I appeal that would 
justify the restoration of freedom? I suggest that many have already 
concluded that freedom of thought is not useful, and thus I main- 
tain that a criterion of truth in terms of utility is not adequate to 
guarantee science.’ ‘There is no doubt that science, if it is to be ful- 
filled, must be free; but the truth that is useful may not involve any 
such free scientific progress. An appeal to science or utility as a 
guarantee of free education might be enough so long as the policy- 
makers were sufficiently optimistic and idealistic to hope for the util- 
ity of free inquiry. But the moment they should conclude that it is 
not useful, the very heart of education is destroyed. This analysis 
of truth offers no ground for the appeal of such a decision. Unless 
truth involves goals and criteria which transcend utility, then truth 
as utility offers no guarantee of freedom. 

Let me try to illustrate the difficulty which I find with this analysis 
of truth as related to freedom. I emphasize this because the theory 
has been so dominant in modern American higher education. Let 
us assume that Professor X, an expert in physics, is dean of a graduate 


8 See Capen, Samuel P., “Reflections on Freedom in Education,” Philosophy and Phenom- 
enological Research, vol. 8 (1948), pp. 494-507. 

9 It may be appropriaie to note here that the philosophy of education which defines the 
pursuit of truth in terms of self-realization is open to the same objection. 
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school of science in a large university and a loyal member of a minor- 
ity party. Professor Y, also a fine physicist and a member of the de- 
partment, presents a proposal for an investigation into the nature of 
atomic structure. Professor Y is about the only one qualified to pur- 
sue this particular research, which has far-reaching implications. If 
the findings of this research were positive, discoveries of major im- 
portance would be available. ‘They would, furthermore, thoroughly 
refute a major premise of the minority party to which Professor X 
belongs. Professor X has to decide whether or not to grant the 
money, facilities, and freedom for Professor Y to pursue his proposal. 
Let us ask now as to the free pursuit of truth. 

Truth does not lie just in the sensations but in their utility we are 
told. I create truth by finding it useful. Professor X then decides 
itis workable and useful to deny Professor Y the opportunity to pur- 
sue his proposal. ‘This is useful for the obvious reasons that the good 
of the whole rests upon the advancement of his party, and he feels that 
the only ill effect will be a delay of Professor Y’s possible discoveries 
for some few years. One may suggest that Professor X is not a very 
dedicated scientist. “his may be true, but it is somewhat irrelevant. 
If truth is defined in terms of the useful, why should Professor X not 
decide to suppress this free inquiry? Surely he has found it useful 
in the solutions of his problems. It might be suggested that it is not 
really useful, for it promotes what may be an unverifiable thesis. ‘To 
achieve such a verifiable thesis may no longer be Professor X’s major 
problem as a member of a vigorous party. I suspect, however, that 
this is not what the proponents of such a position mean by useful. 
They mean, rather, that the theory maintained by the party to which 
Professor X belongs is not finally verifiable by the sense data Profes- 
sor Y may have, if allowed to complete his project. If this is what is 
meant, then truth refers, as in the discussion of the earlier proposal, 
tothe empirical. But why should Professor X respect the empirical 
and allow the verifiable theory to be produced by Professor Y? 
Truth itself, so divorced from the realm of value and referring to 
the empirical, does not demand the value of objectivity, accurate re- 
porting, and free inquiry. If, on the other hand, truth is extended 
to include value defined in terms of utility, then Professor X will 
find it useful to deny freedom, and thus truth in terms of the work- 
able and useful does not demand free scientific inquiry. As long as 
Professor X feels that his denial of the project is useful, he is justified 
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in his decision, and the nature of truth does not demand anything ! 


different from him.*° 

At this point it seems to me that we must either find truth grounded 
in a more stable foundation than the humanly useful, or return to 
the foundation of free inquiry in emotional preferences, with truth 
referring merely to the empirical. I am never clear as to what up- 
holders of the utility theory of truth mean to say at sucha point. At 
times I suspect that they mean to suggest that truth refers to more 
than the useful, and that empirical data ought to be respected regard- 
less of personal consequences; and at times they seem to be saying 
that respect for the factual is an emotional reaction. 

I do not by any means wish to suggest that those who maintain 
these two views of truth would have any desire to limit free inquiry, 
for they have constantly offered the most vigorous support for the 
scientific spirit. Paradoxically enough the tradition which but a 
few years ago was vigorously proposing a mechanistic naturalism is 
now proposing that naturalism is the foundation for civil and scien- 
tific freedom. Ido mean to say, however, that theories of truth such 
as we have discussed are inadequate to guarantee free inquiry when 
one changes his emotional reactions, or another feels that the limita- 
tion of freedom would be useful. It seems to me that we have de- 
veloped a theory of truth which is not adequate to guarantee the free 
pursuit of truth. Modern education had accepted an understanding 
of the true which could undermine the very foundations of the edu- 
cational adventure. We have developed an understanding of scien- 
tific truth which offers little ground for the free scientific inquiry 
after truth. What, then, may we say about truth which would do 
any more to establish it as a ground of freedom? 


V 


The fundamental difficulty of the theories we have discussed is that 
truth is analyzed completely divorced from its ontological founda- 
tions and the ontological ground of value. Surely truth must involve 
factual truth, but it is more than that; and certainly the truth is use- 
ful, but it is more than utility. The modern mind still has some 
sense of what is lacking here. ‘Truth is the one category that has 
some carry-over of the aura of holiness in a relativistic age. It is the 
one value we are not so ready to reduce completely to relativity. In 


10 See Ulich, Robert, Man and Reality (Hazen Pamphlet No. 21), p. 42. 
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spite of our valid objection to false absolutes and the denial of free- 
dom by those who have accepted absolute values, modern man is not 
quite willing to reduce truth to opinion. Thus we have a bit of in- 
sight from which to work. It is the faint glimmer of reality that 
keeps the pragmatist from becoming a positivist. To correct the 
other positions, I would suggest then that truth is to be understood 
as grounded in the very nature of being; rooted in the real, which 
is more than empirical facts and the humanly useful. Unless truth 
has an ontological referent which is more than human sense experi- 
ence or usefulness, the freedom of science is but the momentary tol- 
erance of an optimistic age. Truth is to be understood as an aspect 
of, or as grounded in, the power of the real. No analysis of an em- 
pirical criteria of verification, however adequate for scientific activ- 
ity, can serve as a guarantor of the moral value of freedom. 

Let me say again and at once that this is no attempt to argue phi- 
losophy against science, or religion against science. This is no dis- 
paragement of scientific procedure, which the mind of man has now 
developed under the guidance of the power which controls his des- 
tiny. It is, however, an attempt to give an adequate justification for 
the free procedure of science, and it seems to me that no analysis of 
empirical truth can supply this. Let us have more science, not less; 
but let us not think that its free inquiry is self-validating. Here we 
confront not an empirical but a normative problem, and no criteria 
of emotion or utility is adequate to deal with this. It is to their 
credit that the positivists have had the insight to see the limitations 
of empirical knowledge. The university, however, cannot build its 
hopes on an analysis of truth which would leave academic freedom 
merely an emotional reaction. Truth grounded in the very power 
of reality, the ontological structure of being, grants us more of a 
guarantee than that.” 

Truth so grounded is the basis for the factual and the useful, but 
isnot exhaustively defined in terms of these categories. It is that to 
which every opinion is subservient, and that which stands as the 
judge of every suggested formulation of truth. Truth, grounded in 
the power of the real, transcends every partial truth and every finite 


11 This is not the place for an exhaustive analysis of the metaphysical or ontological char- 
acter of truth. A precise analysis of truth relating it to and distinguishing it from current 
theories is greatly needed. I do wish to indicate here, however, a general approach to truth 
as ontologically grounded, and the implication of this fact for free inquiry, scientific investi- 
gation, and modern education. 
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grasp of its fullness. It serves as ground for the positive aspect of 
every affirmation, and as the judge of the limitations and falseness of 
every statement. ‘The university, dedicated to the pursuit of truth, 
is founded upon the conviction that truth is real. It is dedicated 
to the search for the very ground and support of empirical and use. 
ful data. Truth, then, by its very nature guarantees and demands 
free inquiry. 

If truth is grounded in the very power of being, no one has the 
right to suppress the search for truth. It is the holy goal of man’s 
rational inquiry, and there is no justification for a limitation or sup- 
pression of such inquiry. The very nature of truth demands that we 
seek it freely. If we are convinced that the true transcends all finite 
manifestations of itself, we realize that no formulation can be identi- 
fied with the true itself. Thus one is liberated from the demand for 
the false security of expediency and is free to search for the truth. 
The true, because it is holy, and not merely significant for human de- 
sires, is that which demands our humble respect and constant search. 
If the true is an aspect of the power of the real, no man is justified in 
distorting its appearance. It is not for human manipulation, but is 
that by which human wisdom may be transformed into knowledge. 
Regardless of my emotional preference, and in spite of what might 
appear useful, truth itself demands that we recognize the limits of all 
known truth and attempt a more adequate comprehension. As Pro- 
fessor Raphael Demos has so adequately written, “Indeed, truth is an 
essential prerequisite of freedom.” ** Such an ontological founda- 
tion of truth transcending emotion and utility is the very ground of 
scientific inquiry and scientific method. 

Thus it is that a Christian commitment to the transcendant ground 
of truth as holy may form the presupposition for the freedom of sci- 
ence. Let me hasten to add that no verbal affirmation of the onto- 
logical foundation of truth is any guarantee that the free pursuit of 
truth will be maintained and encouraged. There is abundant his- 
torical evidence to the contrary. The real dedication of a man or 
an institution to the truth involves a much deeper and more profound 
orientation of the personal or institutional self. When this dedica- 
tion is really present, however, it is the sure guarantee of free inquiry, 
for one recognizes in the depths of one’s being the authority and 


12 Demos, Raphael, “The Future of Religion,” American Scholar, vol. 15 (1945-46), p. 100. 
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holiness of truth. As Martin Buber has so carefully written, “There 
is need of man’s faith in the truth as that which is independent of 
him, which he cannot acquire for himself, but with which he can 
enter into a real relation of his very life; the faith of human persons 
in the truth as that which sustains them all together, in itself inacces- 
sible but disclosing itself, in the fact of responsibility which awaits 
test, to him who really woos the truth.” ** Such dedication is the lib- 
erator from fear and false absolutes, for one now knows that the truth 
is holy and friendly. Only upon such a conviction can one feel safe 
in its free pursuit. Here is a master which may become the object 
of my emotions and the criteria of utility. Here is the True and the 
Holy to which one’s search is dedicated. I should like now to draw 
a few implications of such a thesis for contemporary American higher 
education. 


VI 


In the face of increased tension concerning the validity of democ- 
racy, the American colleges will have to state in unmistakable terms 
the foundation of their daily life. They need to give reasons for 
their freedom, as never before in the history of our country, or they 
may not remain free. The extent to which this will be forced upon 
us is probably largely dependent upon international developments. 
and, to be realistic, I expect few administrators and faculties are going 
to face these questions seriously unless they are forced to do so by the 
very nature of events. 

As we are forced to face these issues, however, the so-called secular 
schools, whether state or private, will be asked to declare the basis of 
their existence. They have escaped this challenge during the past 
century of American education. There is no doubt that they have 
frequently been quite free; but the ground of this needs to be given 
in more profound and serious terms than scientific method.* The 
secular school will have to tell its students and faculty why it stands 
for justice, scientific honesty, and objectivity. The very commit- 
ment which makes objectivity possible is now the problem; for com- 
mitment and objectivity are not as antithetical as modern American 
education has thought. In such analysis the secular school may find 

18 Buber, Martin, Between Man and Man (New York, 1948), p. 82. 

14 See General Education in a Free Society: Report of the Harvard Committee (Cambridge, 


1945), p. 78. “It seems that nature abhors an intellectual vacuum. A measure of belief is 
necessary in order to preserve the quality of the open mind.” 
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it very difficult to state an adequate basis for free inquiry. It needs 
to find, however, the theoretical justification for the freedom which 
has been its life and its glory, if it is to make its appropriate contribu- 
tion at this stage of our history. Otherwise it may not remain free. 
At this point we should recognize that the secular school is not nec- 
essarily the opponent of the Christian college. Frequently, as we 
have noted, it has been dedicated in practice to the holiness of truth 
more than the Christian school or Church. It has often maintained 
in practice the Christian values while the Christians were denying 
them. ‘Thus the secularist has frequently been the servant of the 
Most High even though he did not recognize the Lord whom he 
served. Only as the secularist faces with all seriousness the choice 
that is before him, and states in clear terms the nature of that to which 
he is committed, can we know of his real loyalty. Only then can we 
tell if he really is a servant of the Truth or the slave of expediency 
and emotion. To the extent that events do not force this decision 
from him, we must be thankful for his conviction concerning the vir- 
tue of free inquiry and aid in its development, while remaining criti- 
cal of his analysis of its foundations. 

The Christian college will be faced with a similar problem. If I 
should be asked to make any distinction in the appeal of this essay, 
I should say that it is not so much a challenge to the secularists, al- 
though it is that, as it is a challenge to the religious. They have to 
make clear what they mean by truth and how the free pursuit of 
truth relates to their religious commitment. But there is more. It 
is their pressing task to make explicit the freedom that is implicit in 
their commitment, for they know that commitment and objectivity 
are not enemies. This they can teach the rest of the academic com- 
munity. How seldom have they done so! But they can do so only 
by being in fact the free institutions which are demanded by their 
faith. If their faith becomes a limitation of freedom, as has so often 
happened, it too needs to be reconsidered in the light of the nature 
and ground of truth. If it demands freedom, now is the time it must 
be put into practice. ‘These schools are called upon to stand as a 
community of intellectually objective and free scholars in an aca- 
demic world that is already beginning to feel the dark night of sup- 
pression and fear. The Christian college may need to become the 
abode of those whom the secular school cannot tolerate if the denial 
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of freedom increases in the secular institutions. Such activity will 
call for tremendous courage and faith in the God of Truth. It will 
be an Opportunity to witness that “if ye are my disciples ye will know 
the truth—and then ye shall be free.” This will be a freedom in the 
midst of modern history with its problems and repercussions, not 
merely an internal freedom of the spirit. The Christian colleges 
have an opportunity to play a role in modern education far greater 
than their size and current status would indicate. As the community 
of scholars which makes up American education, of whatever type, 
responds to the grasp of the power of truth in all its holiness, we have 
the only sufficient foundation for academic freedom. 





NEW FRONTIERS IN THE LIFE 
OF THE CHURCH* 


By Joun A. Mackay 


NE of the most significant events in the history of our time 

is the resurgence of the Church both as idea and as reality. 

The emphasis upon the Church with which we are now fa- 

miliar is something entirely new in modern history. The sense of 

the Church and of its centrality in the Christian religion had been 

to a large extent dead and needed to be reborn. ‘The perspective in 

which the Church stands today is itself a new frontier in the life of 
the Church as well as in the history of our time. 

But what is the “Church”? By “Church” I do not mean some 
particular organization which claims exclusive right to be called the 
Church. Any ecclesiastical body which, with an air of superiority, 
calls itself “the Church,” denying to other Christian bodies the right 
to call themselves “Churches,” is not only not the Church; it is essen- 
tially a sect, even should it boast of a global structure. Sectarian 
churchism of this kind afflicts both the Catholic and the Protestant 
traditions of the Christian religion. 

The Church in the sense in which it is used in this lecture is not 
primarily an organization or an institution but a community. It is 
the community of those for whom Jesus Christ is Lord. What makes 
an organized society a Church is that those who compose it should 
give absolute and unswerving allegiance to Jesus Christ as he be- 
comes known in the Bible. In the records of the Christian religion, 
Christ, crucified upon the cross and risen again from the dead, is set 
forth as the Saviour of the world and as the Head of the Church, 
which is his Body. The Church in this sense is the total community 
of those who, being members of different organized societies called 
“Churches,” proclaim that they belong to Christ. This community 
can be expressed by a local Christian congregation, by a national or 


* This article was delivered originally as an address at Columbia University, New York 
City, on April 1, 1954, in connection with the Bi-Centennial Celebration of its founding. 
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world confessional organization, or by the entire group of Christians 
throughout the globe who regard themselves as followers of Jesus 
Christ. 

In interpreting the term “Church” in this manner, I do no more 
than take seriously the basis upon which the World Council of 
Churches was established at Amsterdam in 1948. The Council is 
made up of religious bodies called “Churches” which “‘‘accept Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour.” 

The term “frontier” has been used in recent times in a dual sense. 
In the tradition of the Western Hemisphere, “‘frontier’’ may be de- 
fined as the boundary line of free and unoccupied territory or, at 
most, of territory occupied by friendly neighbors. In the old pio- 
neering days in the United States the “frontier” marked the “‘hither- 
side of free land.” In the European tradition “frontier” has tended 
to mean the line that runs between two fortified zones where the 
forces of nations, suspicious of one another, stand on guard. The 
first meaning emphasizes beyondness; the second, embattledness. In 
the course of this lecture the thought and action of the Christian 
Church, as well as the problems and issues which confront it, will be 
related at times to one of these meanings, and at times to the other. 
On the one hand, the Christian Church, if true to itself, must ever 
be moving beyond its present position or achievements. On the 
other, it finds itself embattled in a world which becomes increasingly 
hostile to the truths and values for which the Church stands. In 
some parts of the world the Church is engaged in a life and death 
struggle. Iron curtains have descended, creating new frontiers, di- 
viding groups and cities, countries and regions, where, if the human 
situation were what it ought to be and once was, there would exist 
no embattledness but only beyondness. This fact of frontier em- 
battledness which runs through contemporary civilization provides 
a somber context for the discussion upon which we enter. 

Let me first, however, say a further word about the contemporary 
resurgence of the Church and what brought it about. 


I. THe RESURGENCE OF THE CHURCH IN Our TIME 


During the great era of political liberalism which preceded the 
outbreak of the First World War, and even in the ’twenties of the 
present century, when the League of Nations was at its heyday, not 
much thought was given to the reality of the Church either by Chris- 
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tians or non-Christians. ‘The supreme category of religious discus- 
sion in Christian circles was Christianity itself, or the figure of its 
Founder. It was Christianity rather than the Church which was 
thought of as confronting the non-Christian religions. In some non- 
Christian lands, where the Christian missionary movement had made 
progress, young struggling Churches were often compared very un- 
favorably with the life and witness of Christian institutions of a cul- 
tural or philanthropic character in the same countries. ‘The best 
young men were not encouraged to become Christian pastors or enter 
the direct service of the Church. 

In the last twenty-five years, however, something remarkable has 
happened. A sense of the Church and of its centrality in the Chris- 
tian religion has been reborn. Several factors have contributed to 
this rebirth. The Second World War completed what the First be- 
gan; namely, the final dissolution of Christendom in the old sense. 
The synthesis between church and society, which had been the mark 
of the medieval period, and which had persisted to a large extent in 
European civilization throughout the succeeding centuries, became 
finally disrupted. At the same time, a new loneliness and sense of 
uprootedness on the part of modern man gave him a deep yearning 
to belong to some group of which he could be an integral part. The 
craving for community, for togetherness, grew steadily amid the in- 
creasing atomization of life and thought. In Germany where many 
church hierarchs had succumbed to the Fiihrer and to the new state 
philosophy, groups of Christian men and women, belonging to 
Churches whose leadership had largely surrendered to totalitarian- 
ism, organized themselves into a “confessing Church.”” A new sense 
of the reality of the Church was born. At the same time, a new re- 
spect for the Church was engendered in the minds of many non- 
Church people who found that a reborn Church was the one effective 
center of resistance against tyranny. Meanwhile, the Churches in 
the so-called mission lands of the world were growing in numbers 
and influence in the national communities where they were found. 
They were in time related to one another in National Christian 
Councils which were subsequently united in The International Mis- 
sionary Council. In those countries, the Church became the “total 
environment of the Christian’s life rather than one among the circles 
in which he moves.’”’ Finally in 1948 a World Council of Churches 
came into being. This Council, which has had a remarkable devel- 
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opment, looks forward, in the month of August, 1954, to holding its 
second world gathering in Evanston, Illinois. 

But not only is the Church again resurgent, we now witness a 
growing disposition to interpret its nature in dynamic rather than 
in structural or static terms. The question of the missionary role 
of the Church in society, that is, of its essentially instrumental char- 
acter, begins to take precedence over more academic questions re- 
garding ecclesiastical authority. 

This emphasis upon the functional or instrumental character of 
the Christian Church is of supreme importance. At a time when 
mankind is more abysmally divided than ever before, and when hate 
runs riot on a global scale, the Churches have been obliged to give 
consideration not only to the essential nature of the Church, but also 
to its distinctive role in human society. ‘The Conference on Church, 
Community, and State, which met at Oxford, England, in 1937, pro- 
claimed the slogan, ‘‘Let the Church be the Church.”” When is the 
Church most truly the Church? The crisis of human society on the 
one hand, and the deeper study of the Bible on the other, have led 
to the emergent view which is becoming increasingly potent in church 
circles, namely, that the Church is most truly itself and fulfills its God- 
given role in history when it is willing to accept its essentially instru- 
mental character in relation to God and his purpose. According to 
the Old Testament, it was the historic role of the Hebrew people to 
be God’s servant, to become a source of blessing to the nations, to 
carry God’s light and salvation to the ends of the earth. ‘The Church, 
conceived in the New Testament as the “new Israel,” dare not think 
of itself as an end, but rather as the instrument of God’s redemptive 
purpose in Christ. It cannot be complacently satisfied to claim 
churchly reality upon the exclusive basis of ecclesiastical structure, 
hierarchical leadership, or confessional orthodoxy. ‘The Church can 
be the Church only when it is willing to be a servant, the servant of 
him who was crucified by the representative forces of his time, and 
who rose again from the dead to bring to the birth a new humanity 
and to inaugurate a new order in human history. This conception 
of the role of the Church as a servant, the instrument whereby the 
living God makes visible to each successive generation of men his 
true character, and by which he carries on his redemptive work in 
society, is the view of the Church which will dominate our discussion 
regarding the Church’s role on the several frontiers of its life today. 
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I have selected for special consideration three frontiers on which 
the Church has crucial tasks to perform at the present time. These 
frontiers are not essentially new in the absolute sense but upon each 
one of them problems must be met which have new faces and which 
raise new issues. ‘The frontiers I have in mind are: first, the frontier 
of human renewal; second, the frontier of ecumenical action; third, 
the frontier of prophetic responsibility. 


II. THE FRONTIER OF HUMAN RENEWAL 


It is a Christian affirmation that man, as we know him, needs to 
experience total change—change in his nature, his outlook, and his 
behavior. As to the necessity of such radical change, Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Nietzsche are in full agreement with Jesus Christ and St. 
Paul. The events of contemporary history, moreover, have con- 
vinced an increasing number of people that what the world needs 
isnewmen. A difference of opinion does, of course, arise as to what 
the “new men” would be like and how the needed change should be 
operated in them. It, nevertheless, remains true that the question 
about man, “What is man?”’, “When is man truly human?’, “When 
is the ideal of humanity realized?’’, ““How can man be changed?”’ is 
the tremendous question which has produced the revolutionary tur- 
moil of our times. 

The Christian Church proclaims that, in the person of Jesus Christ, 
God himself entered into history in order to recreate man, and to 
restore his lost humanity. It affirms, moreover, that the problem of 
the dehumanization of man, due to his selfishness and self-centered- 
ness, can be solved only when man commits himself unreservedly to 
Jesus Christ. For Christ, the God-man, can save man from his self- 
centered existence and give his life a God-centered quality. In Chris- 
tian art this act of commitment is represented by a flaming heart rest- 
ing in an open outstretched hand. The meaning of the emblem is 
interpreted by the words, ‘“My heart I give thee, Lord, eagerly and 
sincerely.’”’ ‘There is nothing deeper or more dynamic in the faith 
of the Christian Church than that commitment to Jesus Christ and 
consequent adherence to him operates a change in the human spirit. 
It saves man in the sublimest sense; it fits him to fulfill his true voca- 
tion as a human being. Fora true man is God’s man, a man who is 
like God in his disposition, fits himself into God’s scheme for his life 
and communes with God in his daily pilgrimage. Such a man isa 
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liberated man; for freedom, in the Christian sense, is to become a 
captive to the Divine, to the Everlasting Goodness, ‘‘whose service is 
perfect freedom.” 

Today, in a revolutionary time and in the midst of an industrial 
civilization, the Church girds itself afresh to proclaim the liberating 
Gospel of Christ. In every part of the world front where the inhu- 
man complacency, the bestial debasement, or the hapless suffering 
of men is a gross scandal, the Church must proclaim that God loves 
men, all men, whatever the stains on their record, or the diabolic 
hate which inspires their actions, or the devilish deeds which they 
perform. The good news of the Gospel is for all men, for Com- 
munists among the rest. All men need the Gospel; they cannot be- 
come true men without it. The world’s wounds cannot be healed, 
nor its chasms bridged apart from it. This awareness is producing 
in the Church a new zeal for evangelism, that is, to proclaim the 
Gospel and to prevail upon men to accept it. 

But the situations in which the Gospel must be proclaimed and 
evangelization carried out are both diverse and difficult. Yet the 
same essential principles govern all true evangelistic effort. The 
man who would evangelize his fellow men today must become sym- 
pathetically involved in their situation. He must be no mere spec- 
tator of the human lot. He must be no moralist who asks men to 
qualify by their good deeds for a right to receive consideration from 
God and their fellow men. In every instance the principle of the 
Incarnation must be transferred to evangelistic effort. “The foreign 
word must become indigenous flesh. ‘The would-be evangelist must 
win a right to be heard by some quality which inspires men to listen 
to him and to take his message seriously. 

In recent years the desire to bear true witness to Christ has led 
many fine young ministers of the Christian Church in this and other 
countries to labor on the factory assembly line. ‘This they have done 
in order to be better able to understand the workmen and communi- 
cate the Gospel tothem. It was this same spirit that inspired a group 
of young priests in the Roman Catholic Church in France to become 
workers in industry in order that they might reach their fellow work- 
men with the Church's message. 

It is both difficult and perilous to generalize with respect to the 
most fitting methods to win the men and women of our generation 
toa Christian commitment. Much will depend upon circumstances 
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and upon the equipment and background of those who give their 
witness to the truth of the Gospel. But in every case the more the 
witness recognizes and expresses his dependence upon God and his 
faith in the power of the Holy Spirit, the more effective will his work 
be; for to change men in the profoundest sense, to recreate their hu- 
man nature, only God’s power can accomplish that. 

The spirit of evangelism was revived in the Churches of this coun- 
try by the National Preaching Mission which was organized in 1936. 
This Mission was followed by similar movements in individual de- 
nominations and on university campuses. The new emphasis on 
evangelism has been largely responsible for the reawakened interest 
in the Church which has marked these last years. It is also respon- 
sible for a resurgence of the laity who are searching earnestly for a 
more vital understanding of the Christian faith and are seeking things 
to do whereby they might express their faith. Yet, what all the 
Churches desperately need most to do at the present time is to evan- 
gelize the ranks of their own members. When they do this a host 
of people who are now Church “alumni” rather than Church “mem- 
bers,’ who grace a worship service only on the great festive occasions 
of the Christian year, would be changed by the Gospel from being 
merely conventional Christians and become dynamic centers of per- 


sonal witness. 
III. THe FRONTIER OF ECUMENICAL ACTION 


Two events of far-reaching significance have happened during the 
present century in the world-wide life of the Church. As a result of 
the Christian missionary movement of modern times, which began 
towards the close of the eighteenth century, groups of Christians or- 
ganized into Churches are now found in every part of the inhabited 
globe. Only in Tibet, Saudi Arabia, and Nepal is the Church not 
yet found. The oikowmené, that is, the whole inhabited earth, has 
been entered by Christian missionaries. ‘The other significant event 
is that there exists throughout the Christian Church today a very 
decided movement toward the expression of Christian unity. This 
double movement towards the Christian occupation of the oikhoumené 
and towards the pursuit of unity among Christians within the ovkou- 
mené is called the Ecumenical Movement. 

The term “ecumenical,” which etymologically means ‘‘that which 
pertains to the oikoumené, the inhabited earth,” has recently come 
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back into current speech. Its return into currency coincided in 
Church circles with the popularization in the political order of that 
sinister, but deeply significant term, “totalitarian.” ‘The term “‘ecu- 
menical,”’ as now used in English, dates from the Oxford Conference 
of 1937 on Church, Community, and State. In the report made to 
that Conference by the Commission on the Universal Church and 
the World of Nations, the ecumenical problem was distinguished 
from the international problem. “Amid the perplexities of our 
age,” said the Report, “the Christian Church is becoming truly ecu- 
menical. The missionary movement of the past century carried 
forward the sense of world mission inherent in the Biblical records 
making the bounds of the Christian community co-extensive with 
the inhabited globe.’’ ‘Then it went on to say, “It is important to 
bear in mind in this connection the fundamental distinction between 
ecumenical and international. ‘The term ‘international’ necessarily 
accepts the division of mankind into separate nations as a natural, 
if not a final, state of affairs. ‘The term ‘ecumenical’ refers to the 
expression within history of the given unity of the Church. The 
one starts from the fact of division, and the other from the fact of 
unity in Christ.” ‘Thus the international problem is the problem 
which confronts nations when they seek to move towards a common 
center of understanding and unity. ‘This effort, alas, has been lead- 
ing recently to increased frustration, for no basis of understanding 
can be found. ‘The ecumenical problem, on the other hand, is the 
problem which Churches have when, starting from their accepted 
unity in Christ, they move towards the frontiers of life, in an en- 
deavor to give practical and visible expression to the unity which 
they have in him. 

At a meeting of the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, held in Rolle, Switzerland, in 1951, the meaning of “‘ecu- 
menical” was still further defined, as follows: ‘It is important to 
insist that this word, which comes from the Greek word for the whole 
inhabited earth, is properly used to describe everything that relates 
to the whole task of the whole Church to bring the Gospel to the 
whole world. It, therefore, covers equally the missionary movement 
and the movement towards unity, and must not be used to describe 
the latter in contradistinction to the former. We believe that a real 
service will be rendered to true thinking on these subjects in the 
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Churches, if we so use this word that it covers unity and mission in 
the context of the whole world.” 

What is here called the “mission” of the Church has been repre- 
sented organizationally by the International Missionary Council. 
This Council, which is constituted by thirty-three separate Christian 
Councils in different parts of the world, is the parent ecumenical 
body. ‘The problem of the “unity” of the Church is represented by 
the World Council of Churches which is composed of one hundred 
and sixty separate denominations. At the Amsterdam Assembly of 
1948, these two bodies entered into “‘association’”’ with each other. 
The significance of this “association” is that in Christian circles today 
the question of the mission of the Church and the question of its 
unity are regarded as inseparable. 

These two phases of the ecumenical movement have given birth 
to a new science, the Science of Ecumenics. Ecumenics may be de- 
fined as the Science of the Christian Church, conceived as a world 
missionary community, its nature, its functions, its relations, and its 
strategy. Ecumenics corresponds in the sphere of the Church to geo- 
politics in the political sphere. 

It can be said, without hesitation, that there is emerging today 
among the non-Roman churches of the world a new conception of 
catholicity which might be called dynamic catholicity. Dynamic 
catholicity is less concerned with agreement upon an ecclesiological 
theory of the Church and the creation of a monolithic structure for 
the Church, than it is to give expression in action to the unity which 
the Church has in Christ. It aspires to give fulfillment to Christ’s 
deep desire that his followers should be one in such an active and 
impressive sense that mankind would believe that God had sent his 
Son to be the world’s Saviour. 

At the present moment, several momentous issues confront the 
ecumenical movement. There is, first, the issue which concerns re- 
lations between the two ecumenical bodies, the International Mis- 
sionary Council and the World Council of Churches. These two 
organizations are today related by a Joint Committee which is seek- 
ing a way whereby they may be integrated into a single body. The 
resultant organization would be loyally committed and adequately 
equipped to give the fullest expression to all that is involved in the 
mission and unity of the Christian Church. 

Second, there is the issue relating to Faith and Order, that is, toa 
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common understanding with regard to the Church’s faith on the one 
hand, and its structure and organized life on the other. The Con- 
ference on Faith and Order which met at Lund in 1952 dealt with 
the theme, “Our Unity in Christ and our Disunity as Churches.” 
Two things became abundantly clear. (1) Sociological factors, as 
well as doctrinal and historical considerations, have deeply influ- 
enced the several doctrines of the Church which are held by Chris- 
tians. (2) It is only upon the road of Christian action, when Chris- 
tians do together things which they ought to do and can do better 
in co-operation than in isolation, that perplexing questions of Faith 
and Order can be best understood and their significance seen in true 
perspective. 

The third issue has to do with the relations between individual 
confessional groups—such as Anglicans, Lutherans, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Congregationalists, and Baptists who have established 
world organizations, and the general ecumenical movement to which 
their constituent Churches, with few exceptions, are committed. 
Ecumenical denominationalism of this kind can wreck the ecumeni- 
cal movement or it can enrich it. What it will do will be deter- 
mined by the course of events in the next few years. In the mean- 
time the global unity of confessions imperils the regional unity and 
union of the Churches which belong to these confessions. 

It makes me happy to be able to say, in this connection that, so 
far as world Presbyterianism is concerned, which is known officially 
as “The Alliance of Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian 
System,” its Executive Committee affirmed at a meeting in Basel, 
Switzerland, in 1951, that it does not exist to promote Presbyterian- 
ism in the world but, through the Presbyterian witness, to serve the 
interests of the one Holy Catholic Church which is the Body of 
Christ. 

The fourth great issue concerns relations between the members of 
the Ecumenical Movement and some large, and many more smaller, 
Protestant denominations which, for one reason or another, have not 
seen their way to become related to this movement. Many of these 
bodies have much to teach the traditional Churches. God has blessed 
their work in a very signal manner and has made them his instru- 
ments to achieve spiritual results in some situations which the his- 
torical churches have not been able to attain. Both groups need 
‘ one another. It would be fatal, therefore, for the representatives 
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of the great traditional Churches to look down their ecclesiastical 
noses at Christian brethren whose Church organization, ways of 
working, and beliefs they may dislike, but whose work manifests 
the unmistakable fruits of the Spirit. 

A survey of the whole field of ecumenical relations at the present 
time awakens two main reflections. ‘Today, as in the greatest days 
of Christian history, it is in action upon the road of obedience that 
the Church will discover the will of God. It is there also that the 
Churches will discover one another and be guided to that expres- 
sion of unity which is most in accord with the mind of Christ and 
most conducive to the fulfillment of his redemptive purpose. The 
other reflection is this: God has not yet exhausted structural patterns 
for his Church. If Christian Churches stay together and work, talk, 
and pray together, God’s blueprint will gradually be made manifest 
for the formal constitution of his Church on earth. 


IV. THE FRONTIER OF PROPHETIC RESPONSIBILITY 


The third frontier where the Church seeks to play its part today 
I call the frontier of prophetic responsibility. 

The Christian Church plays a prophetic role in society and cul- 
ture when it examines the whole life of man in the light of God, that 
is, when it sets the contemporary scene in the light of those things 
which are eternal. Such prophetic responsibility is inherent in the 
very nature of the Church. 

In recent times many Christian Churches in different parts of the 
world have discharged this responsibility. I refer here to two pro- 
nouncements made by Church bodies in this country which, inas- 
much as they deal very specifically with our nation and its responsi- 
bilities, have special relevance to the present discussion. 

The first of these documents is A Letter to the Christian People 
of America, which is described as “the message adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U. S. A. in Denver, Colorado, in December, 1952.’’ This docu- 
ment stresses the instrumental role of Christians and of the Christian 
Church, and states that on occasions they may have to suffer for their 
witness, giving evidence, thereby, that they belong to One who was 
crucified. This is how it interprets the task of Christians and of 
the Church. 
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“Our supreme task as Christians is to be instruments in God’s 
hands to carry forward his purpose in Christ for mankind. Our 
Churches, therefore, cannot be ends in themselves. We dare not, 
moreover, make them the servants of any one culture, class, race, 
or nation. It is disloyalty to God that Christian Churches should 
pursue a policy designed to bring to themselves mere power or pres- 
tige, imperial grandeur or worldly acclaim. ‘The Church of Christ 
exists to serve God and people, and the Churches should be willing, 
when need be, to suffer the loss of all things in loyalty to their Chris- 
tian allegiance.” 


The unique relationship which has existed between religion and 
government in the United States, where the separation of Church 
and State has been zealously maintained, is presented in these terms: 


“The American tradition recognizes in a multiplicity of ways that 
this nation exists and functions under God. . . . The American 
state, far from being indifferent or hostile to religion, has always 
recognized the indispensable service which it renders to mankind. 
In our country, religion and government have not been like con- 
tiguous squares, but rather like circles which intersect at two points. 
These points have been the reverent awareness of God, on the one 
hand, and the recognition of absolute moral values on the other.” 


The document thereupon goes on to indicate the peril of life be- 
coming entirely secularized and directs attention to the fact that 
purely secular states can take on a religious character. It says: 


“Inasmuch, therefore, as this nation was intended to be a religious 
nation, we should use all legitimate means to prevent it from becom- 
ing a secular state in the current sense of the term. A typical secular 
state, by rejecting the reality and authority of God and the relevance 
of religion to life, depreciates religion and exalts irreligion. Fur- 
thermore, secularism can take on the character of a positive religion, 
as it has done in certain modern states, whether of the Communist 
or Fascist type. When this happens, a state tends to assume divine 
prerogatives and commits satanic crimes.” 


The special prophetic responsibility of the Church is recognized in 
these terms. 


“All Christian Churches have a prophetic role to play within the 
national life. It is their duty so to sensitize the conscience of the na- 
tion, and of all classes and institutions within it, that no group of citi- 
zens shall arrogate to itself rights and privileges which it denies to 
others. A particular concern of our Churches is the violation of hu- 
man rights in the United States. No person should suffer any form 
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of disability or discrimination because of race or creed, national ori- 
gin or social status, but all alike should be free to share to the fullest 
degree in the common life.” 


Special attention is drawn to the crucial importance of intellectual 
freedom. 


“Tn all education, and in culture as a whole,” the Letter says, “the 
interests of truth are dependent upon freedom of thought. _ It is only 
through the toleration of ideas that we can look forward to an in- 
creased apprehension of truth and to the preparation of stalwart rep- 
resentatives of truth. It is, in fact, good for truth to have to struggle 
with error. Nothing can be more fatal to truth and to the welfare of 
society as a whole than to try to suppress by force so-called ideological 
errors. ‘The attempt to suppress freedom of thought would be a sure 
way to facilitate the establishment of a totalitarian form of govern- 
ment. Error must be met by truth in free and open encounter. 
The conscientious expression of ideas must not be dealt with by a 
dungeon, a boycott, or an Index, nor by arbitrary governmental ac- 
tion, character assassination, nor by the application of unjust eco- 
nomic and social pressures.” 


The question is then raised as to what it really means for the Ameri- 
can Church and our nation as a whole to function “‘under God” in 
the conduct of all their affairs. The answer is as follows: 


“In this stern and tragic moment of history, when our nation has 
been called out of isolation and thrust into a position of world lead- 
ership, it is particularly important that the Churches should fulfill 
their prophetic mission in international affairs. As Christians, as 
citizens, and as Christian Churches, we shall make our best contri- 
bution to world peace and justice only as we match our effort to com- 
bat evils outside our own borders with unwavering commitment to 
purify our own attitudes and practices. Let us above all be free from 
hate and vindictiveness, remembering at all times that, under the 
rule of God, righteousness is more basic than security.” 


The second document is entitled, A Letter to Presbyterians Con- 
cerning the Present Situation in Our Country and in the World. It 
was unanimously adopted by the General Council of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
October 21, 1953. This Letter faced with realism and concern the 
contemporary menace of Communism. It also pointed out that the 
principle of Congressional investigations, as such, is an expression of 
true democracy in action. It stated: 
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‘Things are happening in our national life and in the international 
sphere which should give us deep concern. Serious thought needs to 
be given to the menace of Communism in the world of today and to 
the undoubted aim on the part of its leaders to subvert the thought 
and life of the United States. Everlasting vigilance is also needed, 
and appropriate precautions should be constantly taken, to forestall 
the insidious intervention of a foreign power in the internal affairs 
ofourcountry. In this connection Congressional committees, which 
are an important expression of democracy in action, have rendered 
some valuable services to the nation.” 


The Council made crystalline clear its opposition to Communism, 
and its conviction regarding Communism’s ultimate failure and 
doom. This it did in the following terms: 


“On the other hand, just because God rules in the affairs of men, 
Communism as a solution of the human problem is foredoomed to 
failure. No political order can prevail which deliberately leaves 
God out of account. Despite its pretention to be striving after ‘lib- 
eration, Communism enslaves in the name of freedom. It does not 
know that evil cannot be eradicated from human life by simply chang- 
ing a social structure. Man, moreover, has deep spiritual longings 
which Communism cannot satisfy. ‘The Communistic order will 
eventually be shattered upon the bedrock of human nature, that is, 
upon the basic sins, and the abysmal needs, of man and society. For 
that reason Communism has an approaching rendezvous with God 
and the moral order.” 


The document pointed out, however, the great danger inherent in 
allowing the problem of Communism to become a pathological ob- 
session and stated: 


“The citizens of this country, and those in particular who are Prot- 
estant Christians, have reason to take a grave view of the situation 
which is being created by the almost exclusive concentration of the 
American mind upon the problem of the threat of Communism.” 


The Letter then went on to focus attention upon the serious situa- 
tion that was developing in our nation and to interpose a word of 
caution. Recent developments have abundantly brought out the 
timeliness of the following paragraph. 


“Under the plea that the structure of American society is in immi- 
nent peril of being shattered by a satanic conspiracy, dangerous de- 
velopments are taking place in our national life. Favored by an 
atmosphere of intense disquiet and suspicion, a subtle but potent 
assault upon basic human rights is now in progress. Some Congres- 
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sional inquiries have revealed a distinct tendency to become inqui- 
sitions. ‘These inquisitions, which find their historic pattern in 
medieval Spain and in the tribunals of modern totalitarian states, 
begin to constitute a threat to freedom of thought in this country. 
Treason and dissent are being confused. ‘The shrine of conscience 
and private judgment, which God alone has a right to enter, is be- 
ing invaded. Un-American attitudes toward ideas and books are 
becoming current. Attacks are being made upon citizens of integrity 
and social passion which are utterly alien to our democratic tradi- 
tion. They are particularly alien to the Protestant religious tradi- 
tion which has been a main source of the freedoms which the people 
of the United States enjoy.” 


Following its preamble regarding a situation which gave deep con- 
cern, the Letter formulated and expounded three basic principles 
which have a bearing upon the course of contemporary history. 
There principles are: 

(1) The Christian Church has a prophetic function to fulfill in 
every society and in every age. 

(2) The majesty of truth must be preserved at all times and at all 
costs. 

(3) God’s sovereign rule is the controlling factor in history. 

This Letter to Presbyterians stirred press comment throughout the 
United States such as few Church pronouncements have ever done. 
In Europe, according to unanimous reports, the document received 
more attention from the secular and religious press than any docu- 
ment ever issued by the Churches of the United States. Some news- 
papers, such as Le Monde of Paris, printed it in full. There was a 
general feeling of relief in all circles in Europe that the American 
Churches appeared to be getting ready to stem certain sinister trends 
in the life of the nation. 

Most impressive of all these reactions was a letter written to the 
Council from Berlin by an eminent German churchman who had 
played a major role in the struggle against Hitler. He said textually, 
“If only the German Churches had issued in time a statement like 
this they would have spared themselves unspeakable sorrow and 
guilt.” The fact is that citizens of Continental Europe who wit- 
nessed the emergence of the Nazi regime and suffered from it have 
discerned with alarm the formation in our American life of a pat- 
tern strangely familiar to them. This pattern, which they think 
they see emerging, has filled them with deep foreboding. 
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vy. A CHURCHMAN’S REFLECTIONS ON THE CONTEMPORARY FRONTIER 


Let me bring this discussion to a close with a very personal ap- 
pendix. This appendix consists of seven reflections which I will 
formulate and comment upon. These reflections I make as a pri- 
vate Christian, who has tried to look at the life of man today in the 
light of God, as that light has come to him through Jesus Christ, the 
Christian Scriptures, and the heritage of his Church. The reflections 
are: 


(1) It should never be forgotten that the present revolutionary era 
was born before the influence of Communism began to be felt in the 
world at large. 

The Twentieth Century revolt of the masses began in Mexico 
in 1910, seven years before the Russian Revolution under Lenin. 
There is in history an inexorable principle of judgment, ordained 
by God himself, which wreaks ultimate vengeance upon all those 
who violate the second commandment of the Law proclaimed by 
Jesus Christ in confirmation of the ancient Hebrew statute: ““Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” ‘The presence and operation of 
divine judgment in the present revolutionary situation in some parts 
of Asia and Latin America is being almost totally ignored as a crucial 
element in the contemporary political scene. 


(2) The emergence of the inquisition pattern in the procedures of 
some Congressional investigations is a doleful fact. So, also, is the 
sinister figure of the salaried informer who, in his role of professional 
accuser, can smear men’s characters and wreck their careers, while he 
himself remains faceless, nameless, and immune. 

It is clearly time that the Senate Subcommittee to Investigate the 
Violation of Civil Rights, the only body which has constitutional 
authority to cross-examine these informers, should now begin to func- 
tion. It has a large task ahead of it. 


(3) To regard a person as guilty of disloyalty because at one time 
he happened to support a cause in which he thoroughly believed, but 
in which, unknown to him, Communists also were interested, or be- 
came interested at a later time, is a violation of all the canons of hu- 
man reason, American justice, and Christian faith. 

Some Christian Churchmen and many of their fellow citizens have 
been accused of having supported so-called Communist-front peti- 
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tions, causes, or organizations. I happen to be one of those Church- 
men. Having carefully reviewed all the charges made against me 
and examined the objects for which my support was solicited and 
given, I am not ashamed of any support I ever gave at the time when 
I gave it, nor yet of the spirit and reasons which led me to give it. | 
stand ready, humbly but firmly, if such would serve any useful pur- 
pose, to stand before any tribunal, civil, congressional, or ecclesiasti- 
cal, and explain and justify my stand in each particular instance. 
Let me give a concrete illustration. Exception has been taken, 
for example, to my stand on the Spanish question. In the late ’thir- 
ties I sponsored three causes relating to the Spanish Republic. My 
deep interest in Republican Spain and my indebtedness to Spain’s 
culture and love of her people, made it a sacred privilege for me to 
help meet the medical and other needs of Spanish refugees from 
Fascist tyranny. Some of these were fellow Protestants known and 
dear tome. I know whereof I speak. Forty years of intimate con- 
tact with Spain and Spanish America give me some authority. The 
Spanish Republic was a democratically constituted regime. It was 
controlled by liberals and not by Communists. The great democra- 
cies refused to supply the Republic with the arms it needed in its 
struggle against the Franco rebellion which was incited by the Span- 
ish religious hierarchy and promoted by Hitler and Mussolini. To 
these arms the Republic was entitled under international law. The 
fact that it did not receive them will be remembered as one of the 
darkest betrayals in modern history and one of the chief sources of 
subsequent complications in European and world politics. 


(4) The prevailing negativism in our country can seriously imperil 
our national future and sterilize our contribution to the welfare of 
mankind. 

Why is it that the people who sow fears and dissensions in our 
country never tell us what, in their view, it means to be true Ameri- 
cans, above all to be true men? It is part of our tradition to face life 
and its problems with positive and constructive ideas. Let us have 
a crusade for positive Americanism. In doing so, however, let us 
remember this. The founders of this nation became great Ameri- 
cans because their supreme concern was to be true men. 


(5) Righteousness, that is right relations between God and man 
and between man and man, is in the Christian religion and in human 
experience a more basic concept than security. 
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There is an unfortunate trend which utterly violates the Christian 
outlook upon human sin and virtue. It consists in the tendency to 
regard our own attitudes as essentially blameless and the attitudes of 
those from whom we differ as unqualifiedly evil. At the same time, 
we do not try to understand sufficiently what led those who oppose 
us to act as they did or to be what they are. Nor do we reflect that 
God Almighty has never dealt with men upon the exclusive basis of 
pure law. God, in his dealings with sinful human beings, has sought 
to change their attitudes by many other methods than the exercise of 
sheer force. We dare not, of course, become shallow sentimentalists 
or foolish Utopians. At the same time, we would do well to ask our- 
selves when and how and in what circumstances an appeal to the best 
that is in people, an awareness that a nation as a result of propaganda 
can become collectively insane, a disposition towards love and for- 
giveness which are so central in the Christian religion, might, with 
propriety, be employed in the relief of international tensions. 


(6) Both Fascism and Communism are secular religions. 

They are religions, because they put certain finite absolutes in the 
place of God, while they give to their false gods the unswerving al- 
legiance which belongs to God alone. Such are the gods of race, of 
nation, or of class, or of some abstract principle alleged to exist in the 
universe or in human history. Because of their essentially religious 
character, these totalitarian systems cannot be adequately dealt with 
by purely police measures or by military might. Force most decid- 
edly has its place in confronting the menace they pose. On the other 
hand, these demonic forms of human loyalty can be decisively dealt 
with only when they are confronted with truer ideas than they pos- 
sess, by a purer crusading faith, and by the elimination of those con- 
ditions out of which they were born and whose perpetuation con- 
tributes so much to their success. 


(7) There is serious danger, unless we take precautions, that our 
national history might break away from the epic quality that has char- 
acterized it hitherto and take on suddenly a dramatic character which 
is alien to our tradition. 

Dramatic history is determined not by loyalty to great principles 
but by devotion to potent personalities. The history of the United 
States thus far has been the constant unfolding of principles brought 
to these shores by the Pilgrim Fathers. These principles weathered 
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successfully the fierce struggles caused by the American Revolution 
and the Civil War. The history of Latin American countries has 
been, with very few exceptions, essentially dramatic in character. 
Today, alas, principles are less influential in our country than they 
once were, while demogogic personalities are more powerful than 
they should ever be allowed to become. 

With these reflections I bring to a close this discussion. It has 
ranged all the way from the resurgence of the Church in our time, 
through a survey of its several new frontiers to the frontier where it 
now stands. Today the problem of beyondness on the frontier of 
progress and the problem of conflict on the frontier of embattledness 
become one in the life of the Church, in the life of the nation, and 
in the life of the individual citizen. We can begin to march again 
only when we take issue with portents that haunt the highway. 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By Huau T. Kerr, Jr. 


“IN GOD WE TRUST” 


As every stamp collector knows, a new U. S. postal series was inau- 
gurated last April with the issuance of the eight-cent denomination. 
The new stamp is of interest for several reasons: it launches the first 
new standard series in sixteen years; it begins a new experiment in 
a bicolor process; it pictures the Statue of Liberty, underneath which 
appears the word “Liberty,” and overarching the torch of the statue 
is the Motto “In God We Trust”; it is deliberately designed as a 
symbol of “‘the American way of life” to be carried on first-class mail 
to Europe; it was presented on the first day of issue by the Postmaster 
General during a public ceremony which included top Government 
figures, such as, President Eisenhower, Vice-President Nixon, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, and representatives of the Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Jewish faiths. 

In the public presentation, which was carried over radio and tele- 
vision networks, emphasis was put upon the close relation in Ameri- 
can history between religion and freedom. Much was said about 
religious and spiritual values as contributing toward our heritage of 
political freedom symbolized in the Statue of Liberty. This con- 
nection between religion and freedom, it was intimated, is not only 
the clue to our national existence, it is a message that the rest of the 
world very much needs to hear today. ‘Thus, the new stamp will 
act, it is hoped, as a postal ambassador particularly in those foreign 
countries which are in or under the shadow of despotism, fear, and 
intolerance. 

Well intentioned as this project may be, there are, nevertheless, 
latent dangers involved in this kind of propaganda. In the public 
ceremony referred to, there was, for example, a somewhat too simple 
acceptance of the slogans used for religion and freedom. It was as 
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if the speakers were saying that in America we have both religious 
faith and political freedom in about the right proportions, and that 
we therefore have found the solution not only to our own problems 
but for the whole world. ‘There is reason enough for us to be proud 
of our heritage and to make it known to others, but the facile assump- 
tion that religion and freedom in America are just about what they 
ought to be is naive indeed. The statements made on this particular 
occasion gave no indication whatever that we still might learn some- 
thing to our own good from a deeper religious faith and a more de- 
termined expression of political freedom. 

Furthermore, we may wonder what kind of reception this naive 
assumption will have abroad. Are religion and freedom commodi- 
ties to be exported in this fashion? Will the motto “In God We 
Trust” and the Statue of Liberty be regarded as symbolizing the real 
character of American faith and life today? 


CONVINCEMENT AND CONCERN 


The United Church of Canada, through its Board of Evangelism 
and Social Service, has issued its twenty-ninth Annual Report. It 
is a booklet of 170 pages and bears the title Frontiers of Faith (Wesley 
Buildings, 299 Queen Street, Toronto, fifty cents). Included in the 
Report are statistics of the Board’s work during the past year, several 
addresses and papers read before the assembled personnel, and a 
miscellany of excerpts on various subjects from a wide variety of 
sources old and new. ‘The booklet is put together in a very system- 
atic way and is obviously meant as a manual which ministers and 
teachers may use in study classes. 

One of the distinctive features of the Board is that it consciously 
and deliberately links together evangelism and social witness. ‘“The 
concern of this Board,” says the Chairman, the Reverend Arthur 
Organ, “is to promote the proclamation of the Gospel in all possible 
ways and to bring that Gospel to bear on every phase of life. . . . 
We thus tie our social outreach to the New Testament concern for 
the soul of man. For the Church cannot say ‘Jesus is Lord’ with- 
out doing something practical about it.” 

A historical vindication of this relationship is drawn from the life 
and work of William Penn. Mr. Organ recalls that Penn used two 
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words in describing his Quaker experiment in Pennsylvania. ‘They 
were “convincement” and “concern.” The latter is often taken as 
a trademark of the Quaker’s social witness, but the former is “‘an 
old-fashioned word’ which means “‘being so utterly convinced that 
we are forever concerned.” 

The papers and reports pertaining to the many projects of the 
Board provide a running commentary on the evangelistic and social 
action program of the United Church. There are too many items 
to list, but the range of social problems considered by the Board may 
be suggested by noting the following: “Freedom,” “Civil and Re- 
ligious Rights in Quebec,” ‘“‘Penal Reform in Ontario,” ““Gambling,” 
“The Drinking Driver,” “Capital Punishment,” ““Checkoff of Union 
Dues,” “Agriculture on the Prairies,” etc. 

Two specifically Canadian concerns may be selected at random. 
One has to do with a movement in Quebec for the rehabilitation of 
alcoholics. It is called the Lacordaire Movement of the Roman 
Catholic Church. In about fifteen years, more than 125,000 men 
and women have become members, pledging themselves “to live a 
life of sobriety.”” Dr. Louis Charbonneau of Ottawa was invited to 
report on this movement, and his address indicates, among other 
things, an area of common social concern where the Roman Church 
has taken a significant lead. 

A second distinctively Canadian problem was raised by the Rev- 
erend J. R. Mutchmor, Secretary of the Board, in pointing out that 
Canada now thinks in terms of billions. ‘They are, he said, “good 
and bad billions.” ‘There is a billion dollar reserve in unemploy- 
ment insurance, five billions in savings, twenty billions in life insur- 
ance, one billion bushels of wheat, eight billions of annual trade, etc. 
This, he said, is “far from a Mother Hubbard empty cupboard con- 
dition.”” But there are other billions worth thinking about—the 
billions spent on pleasure, installment buying, and luxuries. ‘These 
billions, good, not so good, and bad, have produced a billionaire psy- 
chology in Canada. We feel good. We are sure of ourselves. We 
are tackling bigger tasks, building bigger barns. Much of this feel- 
ing and effort is commendable. Some is dangerous. It’s time for 
more thought and wisdom. Here is a missionary area for the Chris- 
tian Church.” 
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As there are varieties of religious experience, so too there are dif. 
ferent ways of giving expression to what is believed. For some, 
faith is a vision which can best be expressed in poetic and lyric im- 
agery; for others, it is the mind’s grappling with the basic issues of 
existence, and studied, careful prose reflects the agony of the quest. 
Two small books, which by chance were read at the same time, illus- 
trate the difference. One is from the seventeenth century by a Ger- 
man Protestant who became a Roman Catholic; the other is a con- 
temporary symposium of personal statements by a group of Scottish 
men and women. 

Johannes Scheffler (1624-1677), born in Breslau of Lutheran par- 
ents, studied medicine in Strassburg, Leyden, and Padua. He was 
converted to Roman Catholicism and later took orders as a priest. 
As the result of a vision of God, he wrote a book of rhymed epigrams 
called The Cherubinic Wanderer (Cherubinischer Wandersmann) 
and adopted the pseudonym Angelus Silesius (the Silesian Angel), 
by which he was henceforth to be known. Although he wrote other 
poems, his fame and influence are associated with this one volume, 
a part of which has just recently been translated for the first time 
into English by Willard R. Trask (Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York 14, New York, 61 pages, $2.00). 

In the Introduction by Professor Curt von Faber du Faur of Yale 
University, it is noted that the epigram “cannot explain anything, 
it must assume everything, and then, through some unexpected turn, 
exceed the reader’s utmost expectation.” Beyond the artistic qual- 
ity of the rhymes, however, lies the author’s ecstatic experience “in 
which the poet felt himself to be directly confronting God.” In this, 
the Silesian Angel had predecessors whom he acknowledged, such as, 
Ruysbroeck, Tauler, and the author of the Theologia Germanica. 
But he deserves, we are told, a unique place among the mystics be- 
cause of his mastery of poetic expression. 

This is enough to lead the reader to expect much in these verses, 
perhaps too much. Here are three examples that appealed to me 
on first sight: 


‘Man, if thou something love, 
true love thou dost not know; 
God is not this or that, 
so let the something go.” 
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“Were Christ a thousand times 
reborn in Bethlehem’s stall 
And not in thee, thou still 
art lost beyond recall.” 


“If thou serve God for bliss, 
for aught that can be won, 
Thou serv’st for hire, not yet 
from love and like a son.” 


But there are many obscure lines, even in this selection, and some 
of the verses dealing with the author’s vision are especially disappoint- 
ing. Again here are three samples: 


“God is the fire in me, 
and I the light in him. 
Are we not, each to each, 
most inwardly akin?” 


“No here nor now can touch 
God, who is nothingness; 

‘The more we reach for him, 
the more he vanishes.” 


“The man of faith seeks God; 

sees him the man of hope; 

Clasps him the man of love; 
the man devout is God.”’ 


To turn from poetry to prose. A year or two ago, a series of talks 
entitled ‘““Why I Believe” was broadcast by the B.B.C. in the Scottish 
Home Service. This has now been put into print under the title 
It’s My Belief (London, The Epworth Press; available from Alec R. 
Allenson, Inc., 81 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Illinois, $1.50). 
There are ten contributors: James Kelly, James Stewart, Tom Flem- 
ing, John MacMurray, J. Hutchison Cockburn, Lilian McDonald, 
T. Ralph Morton, George Johnstone Jeffrey, Lesslie Newbigin, and 
Sir Randall Philip. 

Three impressions stand out from a reading of these brief per- 
sonal affirmations. First, most of the writers, unlike the Silesian 
Angel, lay claim to no dramatic conversion or vision. They speak 
of growing gradually from the faith of their parents and childhood 
into their own convictions. One pays tribute to “the influence of 
a godly mother,” another speaks of being “‘born into a Christian 
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home,” others say simply, “I had a Christian home and background,” 
“TI was well instructed,” “I first met the Christian faith in the home 
where I was born.” Secondly, one gets the impression, again unlike 
the seventeenth century mystic, that faith comes hard and needs con- 
stant renewing. A theological professor says, “I claim personal ac. 
quaintance with the man in the Gospels who cried—‘Lord I believe; 
help Thou mine unbelief.’ In fact, that man is myself.’ A _phi- 
losopher confesses, ““What faith I have is battered and besieged by 
doubts and maintains a precarious and hesitant existence through 
constant struggle.’”” A Chaplain to the Queen says, “For many, per- 
haps for most, belief is not a calm, easy experience.” A Scottish 
Bishop of the Church of South India admits, “There are black hours 
when faith seems to die, when illusions seem true and the truth seems 
an illusion.” 

But finally, and here poetry and prose, mystic and interpreter, are 
agreed, whatever literary device be chosen, the deep reality of faith 
is one thing and the expression of it is quite another thing. It is not 
that nothing at all can be said, but that whatever is said is not enough. 
The Apostle Paul, who knew how to write both the poetry and the 
prose of faith, put the problem into a doxology—““Thanks be to God 
for his inexpressible gift!” 


JUNG IN TRANSLATION 


The Bollingen Foundation is making possible an English transla- 
tion of the collected works of C. G. Jung, the famous Swiss psycholo- 
gist. The series will comprise eighteen or more volumes when com- 
pleted. ‘The first volume to appear, which is number twelve in the 
set, was Psychology and Alchemy (Pantheon Books, Inc., New York, 
563 pages, 1953, $5.00). With the alarming increase in personality 
disorders of all kinds in our day (of all the hospital beds in this coun- 
try, it is said that one-half are occupied by patients with mental ill- 
nesses of some kind), there is bound to be more than academic or 
professional interest in the writings, theories, and practices of Jung. 
And just because Jung is eager to take account of religious phenom- 
ena, psychologically if not dogmatically, his writings have special sig- 
nificance for theologians, pastors, and counsellors. The first pub- 
lished volume of the new translation series is a case in point. 
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It might be supposed that alchemy would be of little value for 
either the psychologist or modern scientific man. Was it not a futile 
medieval attempt to change baser metals into gold? Has it not been 
completely and finally superseded by the science of chemistry? Jung, 
however, shows persuasively that behind the concern for the trans- 
formation of natural substances there existed a whole psychology and 
philosophy of existence and personality which ran parallel to the dog- 
matic and liturgical Christianity of the Middle Ages. “Alchemy is 
rather like an undercurrent to the Christianity that ruled on the sur- 
face. It is to this surface as the dream is to consciousness.” 

It is Jung’s view that the alchemist unwittingly “‘projected”’ into 
the realm of chemical change what lies hidden in the “collective un- 
conscious.” It is possible to unravel this mysterious process by ex- 
amining the enormous treasury of alchemical imagery, symbolism, 
and figures which have come down to us in a literature which Jung 
feels has been too much ignored. 

This is suggestive not only for the psychologist but also for any one 
interested in Christianity since the connection between alchemy and 
Christian symbolism is so obviously related. Jung in this book re- 
produces 270 illustrations from alchemy which are explained and 
interpreted from both psychological and religious points of view. 
The illustrations are fascinating in themselves, and anyone interested 
in symbolism will be intrigued by them. 

But is this not an obscurantist view of reality? Not so, says Jung, 
since the “collective unconscious” is made up of “‘primordial images” 
or “archetypes’’ which belong to everyone, everywhere, at all times. 
Alchemy was simply one historic and highly specialized structure for 
symbolizing the perennial tensions and problems of human existence. 
But it is instructive to study this now outmoded pattern as a clue to 
the relation between consciousness and the unconscious. Medieval 
man by virtue of the alchemical figures was able to represent the dark, 
shadowy, irrational side of life and thus achieve some measure of equi- 
librium. ‘Modern scientific man,” however, is so one-sidedly ra- 
tional and intellectual in his approach to reality that he can find no 
meaning or place for what is to him on strictly rational grounds noth- 
ing but superstition and magic. 

Thus, modern man, for example, rejected the symbols and the psy- 
chology of alchemy in the interests of rational, conscious, scientific 
ways of thinking. In doing so, however, he lost touch with the mys- 
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terious realm of the unconscious with the result that he is unable to 
achieve a working rapprochement between the known and the un- 
known. Not only so, but he no longer has any symbols or figures or 
images to express this side of reality. That is why the psychoanalyst 
deals so much with dreams and fantasies because these inevitably pre- 
serve and reproduce something of the “primordial images” which 
cannot be hidden or outlawed by conscious effort. 

To use Bultmann’s phrase, and the association here with Jung’s 
view of alchemy is inescapable, it is the tragedy of modern man that 
he “demythologizes” reality in order to make it suit his intellectual 
propensities, but the unconscious darkness must be acknowledged 
and accepted rather than ostracized or annihilated. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By E. G. HomriGHAUSEN 


THE H BOMB EXPLODES 


The human mind was staggered by the explosion of the atom 
bomb; it is now faced with the bewildering ramifications of the 
hydrogen bomb which is six hundred times more destructive. It 
is beyond human imagination to conceive what this new release of 
energy can mean for the reorienting of man’s economic, social, politi- 
cal, moral, and spiritual life on earth. Our first reaction to the ex- 
plosion was one of dread. Even if the United States alone had the 
secret of the hydrogen bomb, Americans can take little comfort in 
its protective power, for the use of it in either an offensive or de- 
fensive war would bring physical disaster and moral guilt to its user. 

The whole world is aroused by the specter of universal death which 
the bomb and its radio-activity can effect. Little wonder that our 
British friends have warned that the H bomb has “endangered the 
life of every man, woman, and child in this country.” Prominent 
Japanese protested against the irresponsible experimentation with 
this new weapon after fishermen were burned by its ashes. Prime 
Minister Nehru of India has spoken in sharp and angry terms. ‘Tests 
of snowflakes in the United States indicated that their radio-activity 
had increased twofold. Poisoned air will continue to move around 
the earth for thirty days. Many are the voices which have been 
raised against the explosion of the hydrogen bomb immediately after 
our State Department had announced its “new look” policy of “‘in- 
stant retaliation” against aggressors. This new power affects every- 
one on the face of the earth, and it brings ultimate and total disaster 
into inescapable focus. Man is playing with dangerous stuff of global 
consequences. 

Does the H bomb bring mankind nearer to peace? Is the threat 
of annihilation becoming so oppressive that in sheer fright men will 
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decide to give up war—or to “moderate” war—by banning the use of 
the H bomb? ‘The Pope in his Easter message described the horrors 
of hydrogen warfare, declaring that he would never cease in his ef. 
forts to bring about international agreements by which atomic, bio- 
logical, and bacteriological warfare would be proscribed and _ban- 
ished. Peace, he said, cannot come by an exasperating and costly 
relationship of reciprocal terror, but only in “‘the Christian rule of 
universal charity.” However, when the Communists commended 
him for seeming to agree with their propaganda to ban atomic war- 
fare, the Vatican was quick to make it clear that he considered its 
use permissible in “legitimate self-defense.” 

Sir Winston Churchill sought to pacify his critics in the House of 
Commons by saying that the hydrogen bomb tests “increase the 
chances for peace more than the chances for war.” He was thank- 
ful that the tests were made by the United States in the Pacific and 
not in Siberia by the Soviets. He even stated that the result of the 
bomb “‘is a certain element of equality of annihilation. Strange as 
it may seem . . . it is to the universality of potential destruction 
that I feel we may have to look with hope, and even with confidence.” 
Political and historical realist that he is, Sir Winston believes that 
the hydrogen bomb may bring the frightful ultimate consequences 
of war so close to home that it may prove to make war altogether un- 
profitable and even disgusting. However, there is another thought 
in his statement, namely, that no sentiment should deter us from the 
horrible death we may have to endure for the sake of maintaining 
our principles! Certainly he is not in agreement with unrealistic 
people who think that hydrogen energy should not have been in- 
vented; nor does he agree with those who think it would be better 
to succumb to Communist domination rather than use the hydro- 
gen bomb. 

The bomb is not the final reality in the situation; it is but the 
highest development of power so far by the ingenuity of man. Who 
knows what power may yet be released? The crucial issue is still 
with us: It is in the decision of truth and right! Atomic power is 
but one aspect of the total power problem. We have only moved 
into a higher level “of danger, of challenge, of opportunity” as Time 
puts it. No new problem is really posed by the H bomb; the old 
moral and religious problems are now presented to us in more in- 
tense form. Some think that we are now faced with war as the ulti 
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mate evil. But is war the ultimate issue? If it is, then avoidance 
of war is to be desired above all. “The H bomb only thrusts into our 
minds the use of power, and this is the moral and spiritual problem 
of man. The H bomb may be a deterrent to prevent war, because 
its possessor bears a heavy responsibility for its use, and its devastat- 
ing effects may prevent its use. Indeed, man’s life has become in- 
creasingly precarious, but his burden of responsibility has become 
correspondingly crucial and decisive. More than ever the Churches 
must not shield their people from this frightening portent of the H 
bomb; they must help their people to understand this phenomenon, 
relate it to man’s absolute need for regeneration, show its ramifica- 
tions for interpersonal, responsible living, and offer dying men the 
life that is eternal. 


A NEW OFFICE OF RELIGIOUS INFORMATION 


The United States Information Agency has created a new position 
which will concentrate upon disseminating facts about the religious 
aspects of American life abroad. Dr. D. Elton Trueblood has been 
appointed as Chief of Religious Policy and has taken up his office 
in Washington. ‘Theodore C. Streibert, who is the director of the 
U.S.I.A., has indicated that the appointment reflects “the impor- 
tance this agency is now giving to our moral and spiritual heritage.” 
While the post is a new one, for the past three years Dr. Albert J. 
McCartney, minister emeritus of the National Presbyterian Church, 
has been a consultant to the agency, assisted by a council of inter- 
faith representatives. 

The U.S.I.A. is engaged in a global enterprise. It has outlets in 
77 countries. It maintains 158 libraries overseas in which religious 
books, articles, and feature stories are provided. Movies of a docu- 
mentary nature are also released through these channels. Much of 
this material seeks to acquaint people abroad with the nature and 
character of religious liberty, the life and work of religious groups, 
and the relation of religion to many aspects of the American way of 
life. It also exports a good deal of religious information through 
the Voice of America. Sermons, services, interviews, music, and 
interpretations of the religious implications of democracy and lib- 
erty are broadcast largely for consumption behind the Iron Curtain. 
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No doubt, all of these features will now be increased and intensified 
with the creation of the office of a Chief of Religious Policy. 

Dr. Trueblood is eminently fitted for his new task. Since going 
to Earlham College after a teaching career in Stanford, Harvard, and 
Haverford, he has devoted himself to writing a series of significant 
books and to speaking throughout the country. His major interest 
has been the revival of a lay faith, or of a “grass roots’’ Christianity. 
His new task, he says, is a challenge to all he has learned and known. 
It is an intensification and enlargement under government auspices 
of what he has already been doing. He is convinced that America 
has something good in it, but that it needs articulation through a 
philosophy, a program, and a passion. Peace, he believes, must be 
waged as vigorously and boldly as war. 

One of the dangers in such a worthy and much-needed enterprise 
is bound up with the fact that it ties religion in rather closely with 
a government agency. The enemies of religion are keen to detect 
a religion that is used for political ends. However, we may trust 
the Quaker, Dr. Trueblood, to keep religion undefiled in its moti- 
vation. And no doubt, he will be instrumental in showing to others 
—and to ourselves—the essential relation between Christianity and 
the best in the so-called American way of life. 


BILLY GRAHAM IN LONDON 


Billy Graham is in London for a three-month evangelistic “cru- 
sade.” Besides preaching six nights every week, he is delivering 
additional addresses before various groups. Reports at this time, 
even from critical newspapers, indicate that people wishing to hear 
him have crowded out Harringay Arena in north London which has 
a capacity of eleven thousand. Hundreds are forced to stand and 
thousands are being turned away. Plans to deal with the overflow 
include matinee meetings, meetings in movie houses, extra meetings 
on Saturday, and a loudspeaker arrangement by which people can 
be seated in nearby Harringay Stadium which is available for five 
nights a week. People are coming to London by chartered bus and 
special trains in such numbers that allotments were introduced to 
provide equitably for the four thousand out-of-town visitors who at- 
tend each night. 
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Crowds not only came to hear a “spectacular preacher’; they re- 
sponded in large numbers to Graham’s appeal for conversion. _Esti- 
mates show that twice as many volunteered to make a decision for 
Christ in London as in the United States. And for the most part 
(estimated to be sixty percent) of those coming forward had never 
belonged to any Church. The number of women making decisions 
outnumbered the men two to one. 

It all began in 1952 when John Henderson, Member of Parlia- 
ment, and the Reverend Collin Kerr, prebendary of St. Paul’s, ar- 
ranged for a meeting with Graham to discuss the possibility of an 
evangelism campaign with some 800 British religious leaders. Out 
of it came an invitation from the Evangelical Alliance to launch the 
present “crusade.” Graham’s team uses practically the same ad- 
vance publicity methods in London which they used in large Ameri- 
can cities: billboards, tube-station posters, car stickers, and outdoor 
advertising. A thousand ushers were engaged, 5,000 home prayer 
meetings were arranged, and 2,700 counselors were trained to guide 
those who would make decisions for Christ. “The crusade will cost 
about $300,000 exclusive of Graham’s living and transportation, 
which are provided by American supporters. Half of this budget 
will be raised in the United States. 

Not all Britons were enthusiastic about Graham’s crusade. In 
fact, many were critical and even antagonistic. Some were fearful 
of anything American, especially of a type of highly organized evan- 
gelism which they associated with popular revivalism. Even the 
friends of Billy Graham wondered how the British would take to 
an enthusiastic brand of Christianity. The Labor Party, through 
its official newspaper, The Daily Herald, pounced upon a statement 
quoted in a calendar circulated by the Graham Evangelistic Associa- 
tion Association in 1954, in which Graham is supposed to have at- 
tributed British frustration and disillusionment to “socialism and its 
accompanying evils.” Mr. Geoffrey de Freitas, a Laborite Member 
of Parliament and a communicant in the Church of England, re- 
garded Graham’s visit as an avowedly anti-socialism mission of politi- 
cal importance. He inquired of the Home Secretary in the House 
of Commons the reason for Graham’s admission to the country, and 
called upon the Bishops of Barking, Lincoln, and London (who are 
among Graham’s sponsors) for their views on the crusade. 

And even so wise an organ as the British Weekly through its dy- 
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namic editor, Shaun Herron, raised some serious questions about 
Graham's theology, social philosophy, and crusade supporters. 

The situation has changed since Graham met with about one hun- 
dred reporters and assured them that he was invited to come to 
Britain, that he was not interested in Britain’s money, that he was 
not going to preach anti-socialism, anti-liberalism, or anti-Commu- 
nism, but that he had come to preach Christ. His sincerity disarmed 
all criticism. Graham’s 1954 statement about “socialism” was shown 
to have been a misprint for “secularism.” He went in person to 
Mr. de Freitas, apologized to him, and was called “a sincere Christian” 
by the Labor leader. 

More recently the British Weekly, in a front-page editorial, has 
come out with the statement, “As one of those who two years ago 
deplored his coming, I can only say now that he has been able to do 
a great deal for Britain. ‘The task is to persuade men and women 
that Christ is their Lord. This man is doing it. Over the years 
he appears to have grown in wisdom and in stature and in favor with 
God and man. I have no doubt that greater things than yet have 
been done may well be done through Billy Graham.” Herron had 
an opportunity to meet with Graham personally and put many vex- 
ing questions to him. And while not agreeing with all of Graham's 
theology, Herron concludes his editorial: “‘Isn’t the real question in 
the end, not whether we can all, on all points, meet in sweet and un- 
troubled agreement, but whether one of us is a man sent from God, 
who can do for God, what he has not called most of us to accomplish? 
Is Billy Graham such a one? So help me, I cannot withhold the 
word that in my judgment, for whatever that may be worth, this is 
His appeal is to the people we have not been able 
























one such man. 
to move.” 
There seems to be no doubt about the fact that something is hap- 
pening in London through Billy Graham which has not taken place 
since Moody’s time. Graham has met the situation which was 
fraught with grave possibilities for failure. His sincerity, direct- 
ness, and Christ-centered evangelism seeks to make converts, who in 
turn must be educated in Christian discipleship in the Churches. 
He does not criticize the Churches or Councils of Churches. He 
emphasizes prayer, family religion, Bible reading, Church attend- 
ance, and stewardship—though the development of these is not his 


particular task. 
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The “crusade” is not finished at this time; we shall have to await 
the complete report in order to make a true judgment. But, at this 
point, Billy Graham has been powerfully used to do something which 
needs to be done. And as with Moody, whose influence at home was 
increased by his visit to Britain, it may be that Graham’s London 
experience will enhance his work in the United States. He has been 
invited to a number of other European cities: Paris, Helsinki, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, and West Berlin. 


PROTESTANTISM OUTLAWED IN COLOMBIA 


The national government of Colombia, South America, issued an 
order as of September 3, 1953, directing departmental governors to 
forbid every form of religious activity which is not Roman Catholic 
in eighteen parts of the country designated as Catholic Mission terri- 
tories. Forty-one missionaries, twenty Colombian pastors, and thou- 
sands of Protestant Christians in two-thirds of the country were af- 
fected. “Iwenty-five Churches and chapels, an equal number of 
manses, three dispensaries, twelve cemeteries, and some twenty-five 
primary day schools were involved. ‘Those most affected were in- 
habitants of the islands of San Andreas and Provencia, who are pre- 
dominantly Protestant. The order was based upon a statement that 
ever since 1902 Protestant missionaries have been excluded from 
these territories. 

A “modification” of the original order was made by the Colombian 
government on October 24, 1953, stating that Protestant missionaries 
could live in the territories in which they were forbidden to work; 
in November the “clarification” was again altered to permit worship, 
services in churches and homes and chapels. 

The situation is paradoxical, since the constitution of Colombia 
guarantees liberty of conscience. In 1948 the Colombian represen- 
tative signed the Universal Declaration of Human Rights of the 
United Nations. Colombia signed the Charter of the Organization 
of American States which affirms the right of all human beings to 
“attain spiritual growth under circumstances of liberty, dignity, 
equality of opportunity, and economic security.” 

Colombia’s conservative government is avowedly a Roman Catho- 
lic state. Since 1902, it has made a series of agreements with the 
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Vatican. The territories in question are largely populated by In- 
dian tribes, which after four centuries of Catholic domination are 
still unevangelized—are even pagan. ‘These parts are unoccupied, 
except for pioneer Protestant missionaries who braved the frontier 
conditions and brought education, medical care, literacy, and the 
Gospel to thousands. For this vast region of over a million people, 
there are only two hundred priests, each of whom is supposed to 
minister to over five thousand souls throughout a territory as large 
as Rhode Island! 

The “Catholic” state of Colombia forbids any public proselytizing 
or means of propaganda outside places where services are held. Non- 
Catholic nationals are to be unmolested in the exercise of their re- 
ligion by law, but Protestants have been insulted and their Churches 
stoned, though the government provides a token of police protection. 
Protestants cannot do any missionary work except with children of 
non-Catholic foreigners. Colombia looks like another Spain where 
Protestants are allowed freedom of conscience, but where their work 
is practically strangled by legal restrictions. 

The National Council of Churches did respond at its January, 
1954, meeting and made its first protest on the situation which has 
been going on intermittently for the past five years. ‘The Council 
made its protest in calm and reasoned language. It called attention 
to the recent statement of Pope Pius on religious tolerance which 
seemed at variance with Colombian practice. It added that the gov- 
ernment decree violated Colombia’s treaties, constitution, and ad- 
ministrative practices of the past fifty years. It asked the govern- 
ment to consider the effects of such actions upon the solidarity and 
peaceful co-operation of the peoples of the western hemisphere. 


Two days after the Council’s action the Colombian government . 


sought to justify its action! 

Protestants everywhere should pray for those who are sorely perse- 
cuted in Colombia, and for the continuance of the great work which 
the evangelicals have begun. Protestants will also protest against 
the kind of relationship that operates between Church and state in 
Colombia. For it is against such totalitarian monopoly that our 
Protestant forebears protested in the name of the sovereignty of a 


gracious God. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE NEw ENGLAND MIND: FrRoM COLONY TO PROVINCE, by Perry Miller. 

513 pp. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1953. $6.50. 

As the foremost contemporary interpreter of the intellectual history of 
colonial New England, Perry Miller has been distinguished by a consist- 
ent and remarkably successful effort to interpret the thought of the early 
New Englanders within the context of their own presuppositions. The 
present volume may be regarded as a sequel to Miller’s Orthodoxy in 
Massachusetts Bay and an introduction to his Jonathan Edwards. It seeks 
to describe and explain the disintegration of that “unified intellectual 
system” which he had previously analyzed in The New England Mind: 
The Seventeenth Century. The author points out that, during the last 
half of the seventeenth century and the early years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a series of dramatic struggles and ill-concealed surrenders demon- 
strated that the intellectual categories of ‘‘the fathers’ were not ample 
enough to accommodate the facts of life as they emerged in an evolving 
American society. As a consequence, the clergy who had provided the 
intellectual leadership in the early years of the colony were demoralized 
and lost the initiative to essentially secular interests. 

While one would not wish to dissent from Professor Miller’s general 
thesis, one might be permitted to question the assumption that the course 
of events after 1648 represents the shattering of a “transplanted” ideology. 
The divergence in point of view that was to develop between the Inde- 
pendents of Old and New England would seem to have been more largely 
the result of a “drastic overhauling” of ideas and ideals that occurred in 
New England than the reverse. Thus, it might be suggested that the 
demoralization of the New England divines, when they were subjected to 
’ the strains of a pluralistic and semi-democratic society, was due in large 
part to the inadequacies of a structure they had fashioned subsequent to 
the “‘great migration.” With only slight overstatement, it might be said 
that the troubles of the New England divines stemmed from the fact that 
in their new situation on a distant shore they had rapidly become provin- 
cials who adjusted their thinking to coincide with the transient specifica- 
tions of a highly peculiar colonial community. 

A major concern of the Independents had been to maintain the integ- 
rity of the Church, but the New England contingent—beginning their 
great adventure with a “sifted” people—allowed the focus of their concern 
to be diverted to the maintenance of a particular and peculiar society. 
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So long as the society was composed by and large of “‘sifted”. people the 
tension did not become acute, but when the “‘saints’’ dwindled to a mi- 
nority it became severe. The New England divines had not taken into 
account the possibility of such an eventuality and they now found them- 
selves in the intolerable position of attempting to maintain a Church that 
would be both the Church of the regenerate alone and the Church of the 
community at large. In this situation, they sacrificed the integrity of the 
Church, as they conceived it, to their concern for society, adopted the 
expedient of the Half-way Covenant, and ultimately the final surrender 
of Stoddardism was made. At the same time, the effort to keep the po- 
litical order under control led to an exaggerated emphasis upon external 
covenants which was quite foreign to the thinking of their colleagues at 
home, and also caused them so to deny what may justly be regarded as 
their most fundamental contention that they were willing to grant dis- 
sidents only a liberty freely to depart. 

Ejected from their Churches and forced into exile in the Netherlands, 
the Independent divines had busied themselves with devising barriers to 
any future exercise of ecclesiastical tyranny. Their major proposition, re- 
peated again and again, was a denial that the mind of God could be ap- 
prehended in any final and unambiguous sense by any of his creatures. 
“We doubt not what we practice,””» Thomas Hooker was to declare, “but 
it’s beyond all doubt that all men are liars and we are in the number of 
those poor feeble men; either we do or may err, though we do not know 
it; what we have learned we do profess, and yet profess still to live that 
we may learn.”’ ‘Thus at the very heart of their thinking was introduced 
an element of humility and tentativeness that was to lead in the direction 
of the principles of toleration, denominationalism, and dependence upon 
free debate and discussion for further disclosures of the divine truth to 
be found in the Scriptures—principles which were ultimately to facilitate 
an adjustment to a pluralistic and democratic society. The New Eng- 
land divines, preoccupied with preserving the distinctive life of their 
“city set on a hill,” were unwilling to accept these implications, and yet 
they were unable to pursue a contrary course with a clear conscience. 
Hence the frequently involved casuistry and constant shifting of position 
by the Mathers—father and son. By the time the contrary course had 
been ruled out by English intervention, the Churches had largely been 
captured by the merchants, the popular party had been alienated, and 
the demoralization was relatively complete. 

Another line of development may also serve to illustrate both the way 
in which the thinking and practice of the New England Independents 
diverged from those at home and the consequence of that divergence for 
the New Englanders. By the end of the seventeenth century, many of 
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the New England Churches had become acutely conscious of their auton- 
omous and independent status, and the attempt to develop strong asso- 
ciational ties after 1689 met with vigorous resistance. The Mathers were 
quite correct, however, in insisting that the formation of synods or asso- 
ciations represented no innovation and that in orthodox Congregational 
theory such bodies were “‘to be reverenced ‘as determining the mind of 
the Holy Spirit’ and in that sense be acknowledged as ‘decisive.’”” What 
had happened, of course, was that associations had been allowed to lapse 
when the magistrates took over their function by assuming responsibility 
for bringing recalcitrant Churches into line. 

The “Dissenting Brethren,” returning from exile to represent the Con- 
gregational interest in the Westminster Assembly, would have been hor- 
rified by the notion of autonomous Churches. They even disliked the 
name Independent which their opponents had pinned on them and la- 
mented the fact that the term had gained such currency that they were 
compelled to use it. Associations or synods were regarded as an essential 
and indispensable part of any adequate ecclesiastical polity, and the Dis- 
senting Brethren insisted again and again that their only difference with 
the Presbyterians was as to whether or not such bodies had the power of 
the keys, the right to excommunicate. A synod could and was under 
obligation to withdraw fellowship from a “disorderly” Church, but the 
Congregationalists could find no basis in Scripture for a synod having the 
right to deliver anyone to Satan. One cannot escape the feeling, as one 
reads the Congregational literature, that they regarded the act of excom- 
munication as involving, in the last analysis, as intolerable presumption 
on the part of those called upon to judge, but they could not deny its 
obvious Scriptural warrant. If, however, a person was to receive that 
awful sentence and be delivered once and for all to Satan, then it ought 
to be done by those who knew him, by the members of his own local 
Church, and not by a distant tribunal dependent solely upon second- 
hand reports of his character, conduct, and opinions. Even those threat- 
ened with the lesser penalties of civil tribunals, they pointed out, could 
claim the right to be judged in their own community by a jury of their 
peers. 

When the revocation of the Charter in 1691 ruled out the possibility 
of continued dependence upon the magistrates to discipline individual 
Churches, it was obvious to the Mathers that an independent structure 
for maintaining discipline among the Churches must be revived. But 
it was too late. Not even an appeal to the “fathers” could persuade the 
Churches to relinquish what they now regarded as their own autonomous 
tights. Thus the leverage of the Churches in society, subjected as they 
were to control by the generality of their members, having been weakened 
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by increasing laxity in the admission of members, was now further re- 
duced by an inability to devise any instrument to discharge those re- 
sponsibilities which for two generations they had been content to leave 
in the hands of the magistrates. 

WinTHROP S. HuDsON 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
Rochester, New York 


THE IMAGE OF Gop IN Man, by David Cairns. 256 pp. New York, Phil- 
osophical Library, 1953. $4.50. 

The controversy over natural theology which broke out in the 1930's, 
with Emil Brunner and Karl Barth as the protagonists, focused attention 
on the Biblical concept of the image of God and its importance in the 
Christian doctrine of man. There has been general agreement among 
theologians in regarding the Biblical statement, that God created man 
in his own image, as the most profound and significant clue to the relation 
of man to God; but their attempts to answer the question, what precisely 
the phrase means, have shown a wide range of disagreements, and so long 
as these persist, it is clear that the broader discussions of Christian anthro- 
pology cannot be fruitfully advanced. 

Professor Cairn’s book, which is based on the Kerr Lectures given at 
Trinity College, Glasgow, in 1949, performs an important service for 
theology and one which, I believe, has never been attempted before on 
the same scale. It presents a study of the concept of the image of God 
as it appears in the Bible, traces the history of its treatment in theology, 
and offers a systematic interpretation which shows the relevance of the 
concept to the contemporary understanding of man over against rival 
views. 

The basic difficulty stems from the fact that the concept of the image 
of God is used, or appears to be used, in different senses in the Old and 
New Testaments. In the Old Testament, although the term is men- 
tioned directly in only three late passages, and its meaning is nowhere ex- 
plained, it evidently indicates a relation to God which is universally 
present in man as his creature; in the New Testament the term is used 
to indicate the condition into which men are re-created through faith in 
Christ, who is the bearer of the image of God in a pre-eminent sense. 
The theologians have attempted to meet the problem presented by these 
two divergent and apparently contradictory usages of the term by drawing 
some kind of distinction—between the image and the likeness (Irenaeus), 
between the image and the relic (Calvin), or between the formal image and 
the material image (Brunner). Dr. Cairns believes that the last named is 
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defensible, although it has been heavily attacked and Brunner himself 
seems disposed to abandon it. His own contribution to the problem con- 
sists in the interesting suggestion that the formal image, or the Old 
Testament image, as he prefers to call it, may be referred to man’s being, 
understood as endowment for response. He feels, rightly, that the theo- 
logical existentialism, which sees man’s relation to God solely in his acts 
of responsive decision and not in his being, fails to do justice to the 
relative independence ot man’s creaturely existence over against God and 
reduces him to something like a stenographer receiving dictation. 

Professor Cairns devotes the central part of his book to an extended 
examination of the controversial views of Brunner and Barth on this 
question. He is thoroughly conversant with the thought of Brunner, 
which he expounds with sympathetic insight. One has less confidence in 
his exposition of Barth. It is a comparatively easy thing to show that 
Barth fails to answer the questions formulated by Brunner; but this is to 
ignore the totally different pattern of his thought, which is determined by 
its trinitarian basis. Failure to appreciate this leads Dr. Cairns (in com- 
pany with many others) to the mistaken view that Barth’s insistence on 
there being no relation to God except through Christ is equivalent to 
sentence of excommunication on all who lived prior to a.v. 1 (p. 170). 
Barth’s apparent perversity (which may be real) arises from his interpre- 
tation of the Trinity, which does not admit of a distinction between the 
dis-carnate Word (Logos asarkos) and Christ the incarnate Word in the 
opera ad extra (K.D. Ill, 1, 57 ff.). A further important clue to the 
structure of Barth’s thought is to be found in his treatment of the rela- 
tion between the Holy Spirit and the image of God in man in his essay, 
Zur Lehre vom heiligen Geist (to which Dr. Cairns makes no reference) 
and the subdued echo of it in K.D. III, 2, 425 ff. 

In two later chapters the author examines the Marxist and Freudian 
views of man and shows in each case how much philosophical speculation 
has been smuggled in under the guise of scientific fact. That these views 
are serious competitors with the Christian view, there can be no doubt. 
But it is a pity that the author did not also give consideration to what is 
perhaps the most serious competitor at the present time, namely, the 
existentialist view, according to which man creates his own image by 
playing an extempore part on an empty stage. 

GrorcE S. HENDRY 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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THe Root oF THE VINE: Essays in Biblical Theology, by Anton 
Fridrichsen and Other Members of Uppsala University. 160 pp. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1953. $4.75. 

This volume, for which A. G. Hebert writes a brief introduction, was 
originally planned by Dom Gregory Dix to present important aspects 
of recent Biblical study in Sweden. 

Goésta Lindeskog summarizes a study of the Biblical theology of crea- 
tion. He has published this study more fully in German (1952). The 
doctrine of creation gives proper place to the fundamental ideas of mono- 
theism, universalism, and the dignity of man, and it enables the truth 
of election and covenant history to escape the pitfall of barren national- 
ism. Moreover, in a world of sin, creation and eschatology are parallel. 
The new creation restores the original state. The reinterpretation of 
Messianism in New Testament Christology solved the tension between 
universalism and particularism in eschatology. 

G. A. Danell studies the Biblical idea of God’s people. Election, 
against the background of creation and the fall, has a universalist purpose. 
It preserves God’s rule in a sinful world. Israel’s sin then leads on to 
the doctrine of the Remnant, whose climax is the Servant-Messiah, the 
true Israel. This leads on to Christ the Servant, the Remnant, the New 
Adam, who represents all of God’s people and follows the Biblical pattern 
of “through death to life.” 

Anton Fridrichsen’s essay on Jesus, St. John, and St. Paul is a brilliant 
study. It condemns the old liberal practice of comparing Jesus and Paul 
merely as religious personalities. The apostle stands at a later point in 
the history. Looking back at the career of Christ, he cannot speak and 
act as though that career had not happened. “St. Paul is the interpreter 
of the significance of the eschatological situation after the resurrection 
from the aspect of righteousness” (p. 48). “St. John presents an interpre- 
tation of Jesus which shows how the faith and religious experience of the 
Church are inherent in the words and activity of Jesus in his capacity 
as the Messiah of Israel’ (p. 50). Only the historical portrait of Jesus 
enables Paul and John to write as they do. The portrait John gives is as 
important as the Synoptic one for understanding Jesus. 

Krister Stendahl discusses divine election, especially Matt. 22: 14: 
“Many are called, but few are chosen.” Harald Sahlin discusses how 
Paul traces the typological correspondence between the Exodus and the 
Messianic act of salvation. Indeed, “the New Testament can, as a whole, 
be regarded as a detailed fulfilment of the types of the Old Testament 
Exodus, God’s great act of salvation for the people of his election” (p. 94). 

Harald Riesenfeld studies the ministry in the New Testament. “In 
Christ we are confronted with a synthesis, based on traditional ingredi- 
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ents and creating a central headship or ministry which maintains the 
eschatological community” (p. 106). Identity and continuity of the 
Church’s ministry with Christ’s ministry are asserted. The minister as- 
sumes the part of Christ and also represents man. “The function and 
ministrations of the Church will never change” (p. 123). 

Bo Reicke surveys early Christian preaching. In Jesus’ preaching he 
finds four aspects, which the apostles and later preachers continued: con- 
version, both admonition and invitation; instruction and edification; 
testament; and revelation. 

These essays are all strongly theological. They stress the basic unity 
of the Bible and of each Testament. A strong line of typological exegesis 
runs through the book, but it is based on careful literary and historical 
study. It is repeatedly emphasized that there was continuity between 
Jesus and his apostles, and that Jesus knew himself to be the Christ, the 
Son of Man who was the Suffering Servant. 

Does the stress on continuity always do justice to the variety? Did the 
apostles follow so closely the preaching method of Jesus? Does Sahlin 
overdo typology? Does Riesenfeld, though cautious, overstate the uni- 
formity and fixity in the idea of the ministry? In any case, the book is 
brilliant and provocative. It rightly sees that we must deal with the 
Bible as a whole, and seek the continuity between the Testaments and 


between Christ and his apostles. The continuity is there. It is good to 
see technical study lead on to theological grasp of the basic common mes- 
sage. The book is a welcome expression of the strength of Swedish 
Biblical scholarship. 


FLoyp V. FILSON 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


EXISTENTIALISM AND THE MODERN PREDICAMENT, by F. H. Heinemann. 
211 pp. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1953. $3.50. 

CHRISTIANITY AND EXISTENTIALISM, by J. M. Spier, Translated by David 
Hugh Friedman. 140 pp. Philadelphia, Presbyterian and Reformed 
Publishing Company, 1953. $3.00. 

Heinemann’s study is a lucid exposition of the truly geological changes 
that have taken place in modern philosophy since Hegel. The introduc- 
tory chapters characterize Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind as having 
launched the concept of alienation that has been so variously and pro- 
ductively employed by minds as divergent as Marx and Nietzsche as well 
as the modern existentialists and their novelistic kin. In this panoramic 
survey the author explores the whole range of our cultural metamorphosis 
and the twelve chapters of the book contain masterly analyses of Kierke- 
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gaard, Husserl, Jaspers, Heidegger, Sartre, Marcel, and Berdyaev. 
Heinemann’s broad and intimate acquaintance with history, literature, 
and the arts establishes that lively rapport with reality that is missing in 
so many studies of this kind. Heinemann, who teaches at Oxford 
University, offers more than an analysis of these thinkers; he erects a con- 
vincing architecture of thought well fortified by a sovereign personal 
conviction. The despair and subjectivism of most existentialist thinking 
are poignantly diagnosed. Several of the philosophers of enlightenment 
and positivism are men without God, or “men for themselves.” Yet 
existentialism posits more specifically the contradictory tension of “man 
against himself,” a situation full of the inconsistencies which, for example, 
Berdyaev affirms as an asset to be cultivated. Heinemann sees our task 
in not pretending to be able to answer the riddle of our existence but in 
responding to it in a metaphysical search. Only this response to the 
Absolute has the power of elevating man above the miseries and the 
turmoil of life. 

Existentialism is, then, an effective irritant not to be ignored or under- 
rated but to be superseded in an attitude of faith beyond the realm of 
logic. 

While this book presupposes on the part of the reader a general phil- 
osophical acquaintance with the classics of this discipline, it attempts, 
nevertheless, a most readable and concrete presentation. The innumer- 
able references to germane cultural phenomena and the aptly chosen 
illustrative quotations reveal the thoroughly prepared and skillful teacher. 
The rich and annotated bibliography is also most helpful. 

The student in this field would be happy to welcome a newcomer from 
the Netherlands with a similar sense of appreciation, especially when an 
author like Spier sets out from the beginning by stressing his subjective 
and negative position toward existentialism. But the many defects of 
Spier’s study make such commendation impossible. The brief introduc- 
tory sketches on Kierkegaard and Nietzsche are woefully inadequate and 
one-sided. Spier’s “interpretation” of Kierkegaard misses the “‘leap into 
faith” decision that makes his life and teaching a God- and Christ-centered 
existence, and the author’s subsequent reiterations that the existentialist 
is his own law and does not recognize divine law is absurd in the light of 
Kierkegaard’s passionate, if not hysterical, insistence on the contrary. 
Such judgment pertains only to the declared humanists among the existen- 
tialists. Spier’s exposition of Jaspers, Heidegger, and Sartre seems largely, 
if not entirely, based on secondary sources, and Jasper’s more recent 
rapprochement toward a non-theological theism is ignored. In spite of 
his sincere Roman Catholicism, Marcel is being forced into the uncon- 
genial company of the humanists, as in general humanism and anthro- 
pology are unduly stressed by Spier. Hegel’s role in the history of 
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phenomenological thinking is completely ignored. The one real con- 
tribution of the book is the essay introducing Arnoldus Loen whose 
theological kinship with Barth mitigates Spier’s otherwise critical ap- 
proach. 

It is, indeed, most regrettable that Spier fails to appreciate the extreme 
spiritual tensions which have produced, or revived, existentialist thinking 
in our time and to which our Christian diakonia ought to minister with 
a sense of philosophical and theological concern that has not yet permeated 
the ranks of many otherwise devoted Christians. His book would have 
profited from the closeness to life and the spiritual anguish which any 
reader who cares to study the sources can find in the writings of the exist- 
entialists. "There is, emphatically, a more than honorable place for 
Christian anti-existentialism, but it needs sounder foundations than the 
ones Spier employs. 

The numerous typographical errors and misspellings, for which the 
translator must be held accountable, amount to a list too long to quote 
and add to the many other misgivings which the informed reader is made 
to feel on almost every page. 

WILLIAM HUBBEN 
George School, Pennsylvania 


DESIGN FOR CHRISTIAN Livinc; Sermons by Hugh Thomson Kerr, Edited 
by Donald Craig Kerr. 157 pp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 
1953. $2.50. 

This volume has been prepared by a son for his father as a labor of 
love and as a tribute to a great Christian minister, a true statesman of the 
Church. The editor, in a brief biographical sketch, speaks of his father’s 
full and happy life: “His was a simple faith born of honesty, integrity, 
work and trust.” 

Thirty-two sermons have been selected as representing the range and 
penetration of Dr. Kerr’s wisdom and genius as a preacher. They are 
arranged in appropriate sections according to their themes, which deal 
with the Christian year, world, faith, life, service and Church. After his 
retirement from the active pastorate, Dr. Kerr carried on a regular Sun- 
day morning radio service in Pittsburgh, and many of the sermons were 
preached at that time. Thus they represent his own selection, his sum- 
mary of what was true and timely, distilled from the wisdom of many 
years. 

One is impressed with the consistency and the range of Dr. Kerr’s 
message. Like St. Paul, he could say, “I determined not to know any- 
thing among you save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” And like St. Paul, 
he read widely, quoting freely from the important writers of his day, 
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writing with unusual literary style, summoning many witnesses to support 
his truth, and confronting every aspect of personal and public life with 
the gospel. 
This book is more than a testimony of devotion. It is the living mes- 
sage of a powerful and consecrated voice declaring the word of the Lord. 
Haro_p E. NICELY 
Rochester, New York 


LyMAN ABBOTT, CHRISTIAN EvoLuTIonistT; A Study in Religious Liberal- 
ism, by Ira V. Brown. 303 pp. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1953. $5.00. 

For those who seek an understanding of American Protestantism in 
the years between the Civil and the first World War, this first biography 
of Lyman Abbott is indispensable. And for those whose interest may be 
primarily in the political or intellectual aspects of the period, this book 
demands serious attention. Abbott’s active life more than spans the 
period—he was born in 1835, and at the time death overtook him eighty- 
seven years later he was still writing widely-read articles. As editor of the 
Christian Union—renamed the Outlook in 1893—from 1876 to 1922, he 
attained a national following and enjoyed immense popularity. As suc- 
cessor to Henry Ward Beecher at Plymouth Church (1887-1899) and as 
author of many books and articles on religion, he reflected and popular- 
ized the mood and message of “romantic liberalism.” Looked upon by 
great numbers as an oracle in matters both spiritual and political, this 
man of “moderation and mediation” was not a creative figure, but he 
serves as an admirable mirror for viewing a crucial period of our history. 

The work follows a chronological development up to 1881, when 
Beecher retired from the Christian Union and Abbott became editor-in- 
chief in name as well as in fact. The next two decades are covered 
topically, with chapters on various facets of Abbott’s colorful career in 
those busy years. Thereupon the chronological pattern is resumed. 

The device of shifting to topical analysis for the central portion of the 
book has many values but certain limitations. As a way of getting at the 
many facets of a brilliant career, of getting into the times and of telling 
the story of the Outlook—for this is the history of a journal as well as of its 
editor—the method has worked well. But it makes it somewhat difficult 
to follow the development of Abbott the man. His spiritual pilgrimage 
—typical of his generation, but especially significant because he led so 
many others along the same road—is not fully followed. His first books 
in 1869 and 1870 showed him to be essentially an orthodox evangelical 
Protestant, but finally “he repudiated the substance of many traditional 
doctrines, such as the divinity of Christ, without admitting it” (p. 238). 
His final theological position was basically a restatement of the position 
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of eighteenth century rationalism: ‘““Though he questioned at one time 
or another nearly every article in the creeds, he never doubted the exist- 
ence of God, the immortality of the soul, and the final triumph of the 
right” (p. 235). Something more fundamental happened here than that 
“he had merely put the old wine into new bottles, evangelical conceptions 
into evolutionary patterns” (p. 146). The implications of the basic shift 
in his principles of authority show clearly in what happened to the Out- 
look—“‘it became more and more secular as the years passed.” ‘The story 
of his pilgrimage does not clearly emerge, though the closing chapter of 
the book which helpfully provides a profile of Abbott’s personality and 
position partly fills the gap of the earlier chapters. 

There are many features of the book that make it fascinating reading, 
revelatory of the crusading atmosphere of the years of confidence before 
the first World War. Abbott was one of the “legion of pioneers’’ of the 
social gospel. The story of the relationship of Theodore Roosevelt to 
Abbott and the Outlook is well told. The coolness with which Abbott 
dealt with Wilson and his policies is suggestive of certain of the deep 
diversities within the Protestantism of the time. Lyman Abbott, Chris- 
tian Evolutionist is a useful book, the worth of which has been recognized 
by its being awarded the Frank S. and Elizabeth D. Brewer Prize of the 
American Society of Church History. 

Rosert T. HANDY 


Union Theological Seminary 
New York, New York 


THE Earty EVANGELICALS, by L. E. Elliott-Binns. 464 pp. London, 

Lutterworth Press, 1953. 31s. 6d. 

Students of English ecclesiastical history are well aware of the fact that 
in the course of the eighteenth century England was blessed by what has 
become known as the Evangelical Revival. ‘This movement of Christian 
evangelization and edification eventually produced three distinct church 
groups—Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion, going back to Lady Huntingdon 
and George Whitefield, who differed with John Wesley in holding to Cal- 
vinism as against Wesley’s Arminianism; the Wesleyan Methodists, who 
followed Charles and John Wesley; and the Evangelicals, who remained 
within the established Church of England, there to act as a leavening and 
Vitalizing force. Dr. L. E. Elliott-Binns, an Anglican scholar whose pre- 
Vious writings have shed light on many phases of church history, from 
The Beginnings of Western Christendom to Religion in the Victorian Era, 
in this, his latest volume, traces the rise and progress of this Evangelical 
movement in the Anglican Church from its beginnings in the 1740's to 
the outbreak of the French Revolution in 1789, that is, its formative 
period. 
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In his book Dr. Elliott-Binns is concerned to emphasize the distinctive 
character of the Evangelical movement; he stresses the fact that it was 
separate from the contemporary Methodist revival. To be sure, it started 
under the same inspiration as did Methodism, and some of its early lead- 
ers were well acquainted with Whitefield and the two Wesleys. But Dr. 
Elliott-Binns is at pains to make it clear that Anglican Evangelicalism 
developed along quite different lines from Methodism. For one thing, 
those Anglican Evangelicals would countenance no thought of separation 
from the Church of their fathers; but Methodism adopted certain prac- 
tices—principally the ordination of ministers by Wesley, who was not a 
bishop—which violated constitutional Anglican procedure, and which 
made its ultimate separation from the Church of England inevitable. 
Again, whereas Methodism—perhaps by force of circumstances—gave lay 
preachers a prominent place in its program, the Anglican Evangelical 
movement was clerically controlled throughout, especially in its preach- 
ing. Once more, while Methodists tended to “itinerate,” that is, to go 
around preaching in different places, the Evangelicals of the Anglican 
Church preferred to preach week by week in their own parish pulpits. 
Furthermore, these Anglicans were Calvinist rather than Arminian in 
their theology. In this respect they had more in common with White- 
field than with the Wesleys and they rejected John Wesley’s famous doc- 
trine of Christian perfection as unscriptural. All in all, they differed 
quite markedly from their Methodist contemporaries. 

In tracing the early history of this Evangelical movement in the Church 
of England Dr. Elliott-Binns has gone to considerable trouble to dig out 
the facts concerning its growth and development in the different areas 
of England during the half-century preceding the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. In so doing he has shown how the foundation was laid for 
that outstanding contribution which this movement made to the revital- 
izing of the Anglican Church between 1790 and 1830, and—through its 
successful campaign to abolish slavery—to the British Empire as a whole. 

NorMAN Victor Hope 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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